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Author’s Note: 


This book is the outcome of a long-cherished dream of mine, and it fills 
me with great joy and a sense of achievement that it has finally become 
reality. Sometime during the early 90s | started thinking about doing a 
book on Dhirubhai. Here was a man who was so widely felicitated as a 
great industrialist, the father of the equity cult in India, entrepreneur par 
excellence. But | wanted to present him as a man who was much more 
than the person the world saw. What | saw were his passion, optimism, 
humility, and a zest for life that quite set him apart. 


Whenever | discussed the idea of recording the story of his life with him, 
he would in his usual modest way laugh it off, until one day | reminded 
him that he himself had encouraged all those around him to ‘dream big, 
set high goals and strive tirelessly to achieve them.’ There could be no 
greater tribute to him, | said, than telling the story of his life for it was 
truly inspiring. And once convinced, he set about helping me achieve my 
goal. 


There was a series of other people who played no small part in this 
endeavour, and foremost among them was the renowned writer and 
journalist Harindrabhai Dave, then editor of Janmabhoomi, the Gujarati 
newspaper. When | told him what | had in mind, he gave me some 
extremely useful inputs and assigned one of his senior editors, Taruben 
Kajaria, to the task of collecting information on Dhirubhai's life. 

What greatly helped us was Dhirubhai’s own phenomenal memory. 
Whenever we were at a loss for information, he would give us a list of 
people who he thought could best fill in the gaps. We received 
responses from his childhood friends, acquaintances, relatives, 
colleagues, contemporaries, and employees. Or he would send for the 
right person from a village or town in Gujarat, often sit in on the 
interviews, and in his involved, energetic style, ask for video camera 
recordings of these conversations. At times like these, it seemed as 
though he was directing the project himself! 


But it was ironic that though | was telling his story, the protagonist 
himself was not available to give his views. His journey was an ongoing 
one, his commitments endless. Years went by, and his story remained 
untold. 

His untimely passing in July 2002 only strengthened my resolve - 
Dhirubhai’s story had to be told. Mukesh re-energised the project and a 
special cell was set up at Reliance to assist us. My daughter, Dipti, 
stepped in and got it going. 


Now that the book is finally complete, | owe this accomplishment to my 
family and several Dhirubhai’s close friends and colleagues who were of 
invaluable support and help. Many of the interesting anecdotes from 
Dhirubhai’s childhood, student days, and the dreams he 

dreamt, are from the memories that Dhirubhai’s mother, Jamnaben, 
sister Trilochanaben and brother Ramnikbhai shared with me. They 
serve as crucial windows to his personality and this hook would have 
been incomplete without them. | am deeply grateful to them. 


| thank every single member of our Reliance family for their contribution 
on the company's various activities. So closely was Reliance entwined in 
Dhirubhai’s life that no book could be written on him without adequate 
mention of his company, dearer to him than life itself. The love his 
colleagues had for him was evident in the way they gave unstintingly of 
what they knew - facts, photographs, details. So great has been the 
volume of their contribution that even though only a portion of it has 
been used in this book, it will serve as the foundation for the Dhirubhai 
Ambani Resource Centre which will be accessible online, shortly. 


| wish to add that this book is neither meant to be a corporate biography 
nor an analysis of Dhirubhai or Reliance. It is the sharing of a few 
personal moments and events in Dhirubhai’s life. | hope this book 
captures the essence of the man that was Dhirubhai. 


Though we have taken great care to be as precise as possible, most 
details of Dhirubhai’s early life have been drawn from a wonderful 
storehouse of memories, held dear by his friends and family. If there are 
unintentional errors in the retelling, these may be pardoned. 


Similarly, photographs are an essential part of this book. Most of these 
were, after all, not taken for the purpose of reproduction, but as 
spontaneous recordings of events. They are here for being an apt 
portrayal of a moment and for their narrative value, despite their 
occasional indifferent picture quality. 


Putting together a book on Dhirubhai has been a cathartic experience for 
me, and | thank my children Mukesh, Anil, Dipti, and Nina, for being my 
source of strength through it all. 

| consider myself truly blessed to be surrounded by so much love and 
support. 

Kokilaben D. Ambani 

Mumbai, February 24, 2007 


Foreword 


My father will be remembered by the world in his many different 
personae, but to me, he was Papa, a word that encapsulates so many 
cherished memories. The world knew him as a sharp businessman who 
built, a formidable empire, but for me he was the most caring, sensitive, 
yet exacting parent, who instilled great self-confidence in us. 


He loved unconditionally and led by example. He was ruthlessly 
persistent in his desire to excel in everything he did, and | must say, as a 
father, he truly excelled himself - he really was the best! 


My Papa was an extraordinary man. 


As a young boy, in Chorwad, he walked several miles in the scorching 
sun every day just to fetch buttermilk and sold mangoes to supplement 
the family income. Today, my brothers can choose to fly to any of their 
work sites because he made it possible. As a teenaged student in 
Junagadh, he lived with the utmost frugality; of the two sets of clothes he 
owned, one was placed under the mattress to appear ironed for school 
the next day. Two decades later, he set up his own textile mill that was 
soon declared by the World Bank to be the finest in the country! As a 
young man, he would look longingly at the Impalas, the ‘long’ imported 
cars circling Flora Fountain, Bombay, and vowed that he would own one 
someday - much to my mother’s amusement. Two decades later, not 
only did he have his own fleet of cars, he even had his own aircraft. 


When he had a stroke in 1986, his doctors declared that he would not be 
able to move. In a year’s time, defying all medical logic, he was up and 
about, conceptualising the building of India’s largest grassroots refinery. 
His was a spirit that stubbornly refused to accept defeat in any sphere, 
whether personal or business. The first job he held in Aden was that of a 
clerk at an oil refinery. Half a century later, he would become the 
chairman of a company that owned the largest greenfield grassroots 
refinery in the world. 


My Papa was no ordinary man indeed! 


| remember asking him once to what he attributed his success. “Two 
things,” he said, “guts and luck.” In true humility, he believed that there 
were many people out there who worked just as hard as he did, but not 
everyone had the good fortune to succeed as he did. His guts were truly 
of an extraordinary kind. He believed limitations were only in the mind. 
Challenges were adrenalin to him and he was almost magnetically 
drawn to exploring the untrodden path. 


| always wanted Papa to pen his autobiography; his achievements were 
just waiting to be recorded. But trying to get him to sit down and comply 
was one of the hardest tasks | had undertaken. For despite all the 
honours he had won, he was so humble that he did not think his 

life merited such attention. In the early 90s, | joined my mother in her 
endeavour to convince him about the hook. | occasionally tried using a 
Dictaphone, hoping to catch him off guard and record some of his 
spontaneous wit and wisdom. But he managed to get around that too. 
When he finally relented, he cooperated with great enthusiasm. 


However, tragedy struck on July 6, 2002. He passed away. Our lives 
seemed to come to a standstill and so did work on the book. But soon, 
though, my mother renewed her resolve to tell my father’s story. Mukesh 
gave the book project a new impetus and asked me to help as | was 
spending a fair amount of time in Mumbai, with my daughter schooling 
there. How could | refuse? It was as if Papa was beside us, cheering us 
on and motivating us as before. Thus began this exciting phase in my 
life, of helping my mother with the book. 


Primary research on Papa’s life had to be gathered from a variety of 
sources, collated, and verified. No mean task this, and it took all of 
Taruben’s patient and methodical efforts to achieve this. 


Words fail me when | try to describe what Papa meant to me. He was 
like the sun, lighting up our world, radiating passion and joie de vivre, 
making us feel secure, and when | look back, | am ever grateful for the 
happiness and love he gave us. My relationship with my Papa is 
something | will always treasure. 


| will miss him — forever and always.... 


Now, | hand over the many strands of this fascinating story for my 
mother to weave expertly into a whole, for she was the one person who 
watched him grow from a 23-year-old youth to the creator of India’s 
largest private sector company, the one person who qualifies to be the 
best authority on Papa, having shared her entire life with him, Kokilaben 
D. Ambani. It is a tale sensitively told, full of reminiscences and 
anecdotes about his extraordinary belief in himself and others, 
recounted by family, friends and colleagues, and my mother’s own 
unwavering recollections of her life with him. 

Putting this book together has been an intensely emotional experience 
for me and | have enjoyed every moment of reliving Papa’s life. 

Come, let us celebrate the spirit of this extraordinary man! 


In loving memory, 
Dim D. Salgaocar 
Mumbai, February 24, 2007 


| Destiny brings us together: 1955 


He was known as the Man of the Century. This man who carried India 
into 21 century on a massive wave of ideas and aspirations for the 
ordinary Indian. In the collective memory of a nation the imprint he left 
on terrain of business and industry will pave the way for thousands of 
dreamers like him. And his name will be written in gold in the minds and 
hearts of those whose lives were altered by his endeavours — Dhirubhai. 


Dhirubhai - | do not even remember now when | first started referring to 
him by this name. the name by which the world knew him. Five decades 
is a long time; memories flit by, some remain vivid. | thought | was 
marrying an ordinary man. the son of a schoolteacher, and would lead 
an ordinary life in Chorwad. Little did | know that this man was a 
dreamer like many another, but would achieve far more than he had 
ever dreamed. Or perhaps he knew that he was meant for great things 
and would make them happen. | was witness to his hard work, his 
constant optimism, and his great belief in himself. 

It is a day that remains forever etched in my memory: January 18, 1955, 
Jamnagar, my home town in Gujarat, the day | was going to be 
catapulted out of my safe and sheltered existence. Quite unbeknownst 
to me, the man who was going to take me on this journey was waiting at 
my doorstep. Today, the world knows him as Dhirubhai Ambani, founder 
chairman of a multi-billion-dollar Fortune 500 company, India’s largest 
private sector enterprise. But the 23-year-old waiting impatiently to meet 
me, his prospective bride, was completely oblivious of the future he 
would carve. 


| was surprised to have visitors at that hour. At the door stood a tall, slim, 
dark young man in a spotless white shirt and trousers and polished black 
shoes; the older lady with him was his sister, as | later discovered. 
Surprised by the intrusion, | welcomed them in. Playing at the back of 
my mind was a conversation | had overheard my parents having, about 
a marriage proposal for me, recommended by my father’s sister, who 
lived in Chorwad, a village some distance away from Jamnagar. | stared 


at the slim stranger, somewhat unsettled by his brilliant, searching gaze, 
but his face, which would keep breaking into a smile, quickly put me at 
ease. Much to my relief, my parents returned, and | left them to discuss 
my future. 


| came from a middle-class family of very modest means. My father, 
Ratilalohai Patel, was the postmaster in Jamnagar, an efficient and 
diligent government employee, who taught us to appreciate family 
values, traditions, and thrift. My mother, Rukshmaniben, though not 
educated, was an excellent judge of character and her native 
intelligence impressed those who met her. My sisters, Hiraben, 
Manjuben and I, and brothers Bhoghibhai and Jagdishbhai, were 
brought up in pre-Independcnce India. There was little by way of 
distraction in a small town like Jamnagar. The labours of our days 
consisted of school, or pitching in with the housework. We girls would 
wake up early to cook, wash and clean the house. Sewing was a highly 
appreciated skill, and embroidery was my favourite hobby, besides 
reading, cooking, and an eagerness to travel and meet people. 

| matriculated from a Gujarati-medium school in Jamnagar in the 40s. 
Even though education was free, textbooks had to be bought. We 
usually got by with books borrowed from friends. Surprisingly, for a girl 
my age, | was quite fond of devotional music and discourses, a passion 
that has lasted a lifetime. Fair, slim with long black hair which | wore in a 
disciplined plait, | was soft-spoken and extremely shy. 

Mv lathers sister, Muktaben, who was based in Chorwad and initiated 
the alliance, had told us about Dhirajlal, assuring us that he came from a 
good, middle-class family, and was the son of a schoolteacher, 
Hirachandbhai Ambani, she told my parents that Dhirubhai, who was 
working in Aden at the time, was due to visit India to look for a bride, and 
that they should consider this extremely suitable match for me. Likewise, 
she mentioned my family to Dhirubhai s parents, letting them know 
about her pretty and accomplished niece. 


Mx mother hoped fervently that this alliance would materialise as she 
remembered the family well. We visited Chorwad often during the 
summer, passing by the Ambani home, where my aunt would pause to 
chat with Jamnaben, Dhirubhai’s mother. My mother was also very 
impressed with the sense of community that existed in Chorwad. Being a 


small town, life centred around family, friends, and festive occasions. 
The girls of Chorwad enjoyed a formidable reputation for their culinary 
skills. Perhaps that is the reason why even in our home, Dhirubhai had 
no patience with a shoddily laid dining table. | was to learn that he was 
someone who sought perfection in everything, and that definitely 
included the daily meal. 


Members of Dhirubhai s family were later to tell me that he was insistent 
on an educated bride, having met 30 girls in Bombay and Gujarat before 
me. But he was the only young suitor | met. After this impromptu visit, 
my mother astutely dismissed the colour of his skin as completely 
inconsequential. She was very sure he had a bright future. She loved his 
confident stride and knew instinctively that he was the boy for me. In 
fact, her very words were, “Kallu nu naseeb kallu no hoi!” (The colour of 
your skin does not determine your destiny). 

My father, like all fathers, wanted to know more. The conversation 
veered to the topic of his monthly wage. Dhirubhai informed my parents 
that he worked at a petrol station owned by A. Besse and Co., in Aden 
and drew a salary of Rs. 800. It was a princely sum in those days, and 
after some quick mental arithmetic, my father concluded that we could 
save at least half the amount. 


After their visit, Dhirubhai and his sister wanted to drop in at a common 
friend’s house before leaving for Chorwad, and asked me to accompany 
them. We could have taken a rickshaw, but they insisted that we walk 
the distance, which was quite considerable. | was flanked by Dhirubhai 
and Trilochanaben, who questioned me closely on my preferences and 
hobbies. Dhirubhai hardly uttered a word the entire time, but was 
listening intently. | thought this was a ruse to get us to spend a little time 
together, but learnt later that the walk was a fitness test of sorts. They 
thought | looked too delicate to cope with the rigours of life. When we 
returned, | overheard Dhirubhai whisper to his sister, “I am so dark and 
she is so fair! She might not like me.” | smiled to myself for | had already 
decided to marry him. In a letter to a close friend, Narottambhai, what he 
wrote echoed my feelings precisely, “We have seen a girl. She is 
charming and good-natured. | have decided to marry her. Her name is 
Kokila.” 


We were engaged on February 15, 1955, and married a month later in 

Jamnagar. Despite the warmth and happiness of the occasion, the pain 
of leaving home must have been visible on my face. Dhirubhai cracked 
jokes throughout our journey back to Chorwad, with his merry relatives, 
just to cheer me up, and | was touched by his uncommon 

sensitivity and genuineness. 


An entertaining custom is a game played by bride and groom before the 
idol of Lord Ganesh, the harbinger of good beginnings. A large thali of 
coloured water or milk is filled with shells, coins, and peanuts, in which a 
ring is hidden. The newlyweds are blindfolded and under the watchful 
eye of family, are expected to fish the ornament out. It is believed that 
one who finds it will rule the house! Usually, the bride is so overcome by 
shyness that she seldom wins. But our story was different. Dhirubhai, 
with his sharp instincts lost no time in finding the ring. He quickly slipped 
it into my hand and exclaimed, “Kokila has won!” | was taken aback, | 
realised | was in actual partnership. 


The Ambani family home at Chorwad was called Mangrol Walo Delo, 
which was really an early name for the entire area before it was 
developed. A large bungalow stood in a courtyard, surrounded by high 
walls and a heavy front door. Since a gardener called Surabhai was the 
caretaker, the house was better known as ‘Surabhai’s courtyard’! 


At the time, we lived in a joint family, with Dhirubhai’s parents, sister 
Trilochanaben and her son Rasikbhai, brothers Ramnikbhai with wife 
Padmaben, and Natubhai.We visited friends and the older relatives in 
the family and then went to Junagadh to get my passport in readiness 
for my eventual voyage. 


Scarcely a month after our marriage, it was time for Dhirubhai to return 
to Aden. He left instructions with his mother to send me to my parents so 
that | would not be homesick. He wrote frequently and very well, his life 
and work at Aden coming alive before my eyes through his letters. He 
would get his friends in Bombay to send me books. Being aware and 
well-informed was important to him and he would insist that | too keep 
abreast of what was happening around me. 


Interesting facets of his personality unfolded through the recollections of 
his mother and Trilochanaben. Both understood him well and noticed 
signs of the extraordinary in him even as a child. The stories of many 
great men began in the small towns and villages of India. And it is one 
such story of which we are all a part. It is a story of grit, courage, and 
entrepreneurship, which began in Chorwad, in the former state of 
Saurashtra, and culminated in the metropolis of Bombay, (now Mumbai), 
the city of dreams. So let me take you back to a cold December morning 
in1932, in this little village called Chorwad. 


ll Growing up in Chorwad: 1932-1950 


Dhirubhai was born at 7.37 am on December 28, 1932 in Chorvad, 
Saurashtra Gujarat, to Hirachandbhai and Jamnaben Ambani. He was 
their fifth child His four older siblings were Trilochanaben, Ramnikbhai, 
Pushpaben and Jasuben, and Natubhai, the youngest. According to 
Trilochanaben, he was a favoured child, very mischievous and always 
got his way. 

His aunt named him Dhirajlal, meaning 'one who is endowed with 
patience,’ except that all through his childhood, he appeared to be just 
the reverse. His family could not understand his wilfulness or passion for 
daring exploits. “Dhiru just could not resist a challenge,” say his 
childhood friends. 

It is a curious coincidence that Dhirubhai and | were both from seaside 
towns, Jamnagar and Chorwad. 

Challenges were adrenalin to him and he was almost magnetically 
drawn to exploring the untrodden path. So, whether it was spending a 
deathly still, moonlit night all on his own in a cremation ground just to 
prove that he was not afraid, or flirting with danger while stalking the 
famed Gir lions, Dhirubhai liked to live life on the edge. 

Even as a child, he was filled with a sense of possibility. Friends recall 
how he would point at passing aircraft and confidently declare that he 
would sit in one someday. How foolish such a boast must have sounded, 
coming from a barefoot poorly dressed boy, in a remote village in 
Saurashtra! No one could imagine that one day this dream would be a 
reality. For young Dhiru, every nook and street corner could be turned 
into a world of wonder and expectancy. He Hew kites, 

played his favourite games hu tu tu, marbles, cricket or Gili danda and 
climbed tamarind and mango trees, like other boys, but unlike other boys 
of his age and milieu, he had a strong streak of independence that could 
turn opportunity into initiative. Everything he did bore the distinct stamp 
of his personality. 

His father, Hirachandbhai, or ‘Master’, as he was called, was a 
matriculate, a rare qualification in those days. This gentle and scholarly 
man had tried his hand at many jobs before deciding to become a 


schoolteacher. It was only then that the family had a stable income, and 
though he did reach a post equivalent to that of a headmaster, what he 
earned was barely enough to sustain a family of eight. It was my mother- 
in-law, an extremely efficient, mild-mannered woman, who could keep 
the household running on her husband's salary of Rs. 15. Making 
meagre resources go far was a skill | learnt from her years later. 

The spirited Dhiru would help with household chores, taking on all the 
laborious tasks, such as drawing water from the well, carrying heavy 
bags of provisions, rushing to the bazaar to buy fresh jaggery and 
standing in long queues at the ration shop for food grain or kerosene. He 
could also deal with the quarrels that sometimes ensued. There was 
another chore that he undertook willingly, fetching buttermilk for the 
family from the shops at Kukkaswada. It was a three kilometre walk each 
way, every day, in the blazing heat. Taking on domestic responsibilities 
thus, at a young age, Dhiru developed a basic sense of business. 

Family members told me how when Jamnaben would exhort Ramnikbhai 
and him to earn a little extra money to supplement their father’s income, 
young Dhirubhai would say, “Phadia, phadia su karo cho. paisa no to 
dhaglo karees. (Why do you keep talking about money? Do not worry, | 
will make heaps of it someday!)” And for a start, he would buy oil from a 
wholesale dealer and sell it on retail, making a few rupees’ profit which 
he would hand over to his mother. 

Unable to buy new textbooks, he would borrow from senior students 
since he was determined to study. As he had only two pairs of clothes, 
one set would be washed, dried, and kept under his mattress at night to 
appear pressed in the morning. He may have had his moments of 
stubbornness, but he was extremely sensitive to his parents’ exigent 
financial situation and never asked for new clothes or shoes. Hardship 
bred enterprise and perseverance. 

Hirachandbhai s frequent transfers resulted in a frequent change of 
schools for Dhirubhai - Sankhada, Delwada, Chorwad, and finally, 
Junagadh, while at Junagadh, he stayed at the Modh Vania community 
boarding house where his sociable personality immediately won him 
many friends. 

Dhirubhai never thought twice about brazenly bending the odd rule or 
two to enjoy himself. The boarding house had a curfew hour. This meant 
that the boys could never watch a film in its entirety at a cinema hall after 


school. Undeterred by the rule, he and his friends would watch a film 
from start to finish, spend the night in empty train carriages, and if 
questioned when they walked in next morning, he would nay they were 
returning from a morning run in the village! 

Everyone knew Dhirubhai at the 

Bahadurkhanji High School (now Swami Vivekananda School), 
Junagadh. His refusal to put up with bullies earned him a fan following 
and his reputation for being a champion of justice drew him, not 
surprisingly, into the politics of the day, since Gujarat was one of the 
centres of the Independence movement, He was a member of the 
National Cadet Corps (NCC) and would take part in all the pre- 
Independence rallies held in the state of Junagadh at the time. 
Patriotism was the flavour of the day and the desire for independent 
governance found its way into schools and colleges too. Long before he 
was old enough to vote, Dhirubhai was carried away by the fervour of 
student activists around him, some of whom would come to his aid many 
years later. 

He was an average student, and as one of his teachers said, “He never 
stood first, but was good at mathematics.” Perhaps the story of his life 
was not at all about getting good grades; it was about being hungry for 
new experience - even if, as a student, it meant getting into trouble. 


Once, it was over food, a subject close to his heart. Gor papdi was one 
of the Dhirubhai’s favourite sweet dishes, traditionally cooked with large 
amounts of ghee and jaggery. However, what was served at the canteen 
had very little of either. The canteen supervisor was clearly stocking up 
his own larder with stolen provision. Dhirubhai and his friends sneaked 
into store room late at night and made their own god papdi with 
generous helpings of ghee and jaggery. They were caught red handed- 
but only after they had had their fill of the mouthwatering sweetmeat. But 
his sense of justice prevailed even at this young age, and to atone for 
his misconduct, he decided to forgo his portion of ghee for lunch. 


Not to be chastened for long, Dhirubhai volunteered to run the school 
canteen along with his friends to ensure that they got good food. So 
persuasively did he argue his case that permission was granted and the 
boys managed the kitchen for two years. 


Not having enough money never stopped him from enjoying life, he just 
found more resourceful ways to earn it. If he retailed oil as a child, now 
as a teenager, he spotted yet another lucrative avenue. Mount Girnar, 
near Junagadh, is an extinct volcano and has attracted Hindu and Jain 
pilgrims since the third century BC. About 5000 steps lead up the 
mountain to the temple complex at the top. Dhirubhai loved climbing 
Mount Girnar and did so whenever he could. 


The largest crowds came during Mahashivratri (religious festival devoted 
to Lord Shiva). In those days, no refreshments were available near the 
complex, and so, during festivals, temporary stalls would spring up at the 
base of the mount. One year, Dhirubhai decided to set up his own stall. 
He made hot snacks, such as gathiyas and bhajiyas, which sold as fast 
as he could make them. 


The profit motive became more cause-driven when, later, at the 
Junagadh High School, selling bhajiyas at the Mahashivratri fair was the 
way he and his friend, Krishnakantbhai, helped fund the Praja Socialist 
Party's struggle against the British and their lackey, the Nawab of 
Junagadh. 

Soon it was 1947. The entire country was in the throes of the freedom 
movement, and Junagadh was at the forefront of the struggle for 
independence. The young Dhirubhai threw himself into the freedom 
movement, inspired by leaders such as Subhash Chandra Bose, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru. At one time, he 
even considered politics as a vocation. Though later he was to say, “I felt 
deep in my heart that | belonged somewhere else... business perhaps.” 


The political climate at the time was marked by tumult as India 
awakened to a new era of freedom. A boy like Dhiru could scarcely 
detach himself from such a surcharged atmosphere. He had already 
been elected the general secretary of the Junagadh Students’ Union. 
The union, a fledgling group, was poorly funded and relied on citizen 
involvement. Many came forward as volunteers, but none as committed 
as Dhirubhai. When no one offered to carry out the more adventurous 
tasks, he would write slogans and messages, putting them up at public 
places himself, working at night, at times until 4 am, to avoid being 
caught, and attending to his studies during the day. He designed and 


distributed posters from secret hide outs and ferried banned publications 
from one freedom fighter to another. 


The country was poised to overthrow the British, and young and old alike 
were impelled to be a part of the freedom movement. Dhiru and his 
friends decided to join the Praja Mandal Movement that supported the 
demand lor constitutional reforms in the state. This meant crossing 
swords with the Nawab of Junagadh, who was opposed to its inclusion 

in the Indian State. 


Dhirubhai and several others decided to have a meeting of the 
Junagadh Students’ Union, a bold step, since the last time they had 
done this, all the members had been jailed and tortured. There had 
therefore been no subsequent protest against the Nawab’s decision. The 
union meetings were usually held at the Modh Vania Boarding House, 
with the permission of the rector, Kareliya, a sympathiser. 

Like most young student activists of the time, Dhirubhai was influenced 
by Gandhian as well as Socialist ideologies. He read books by Gandhi, 
Nehru and others, along with literary and political journals such as the 
Modern Review and Kumar. On Gandhi's birthday, he would light lamps 
outside the local library at Junagadh and keep an all-night vigil to ensure 
that they remained lit. Shouting slogans, the young boys would join 
processions, marching to the tune of Subhash Chandra Bose's patriotic 
song, Kadam badhaye jaa (‘Let us march forward’). They would listen to 
stories about Lenin, Trotskv and others, from leaders such as Sanat 
Mehta, general secretary of the Kathiawar Vidyarthi Sangh. Truly, it was 
an exciting time to be young. 


When the People’s Socialist Party (PSP) was established in Junagadh, 
Dhirubhai’s senior friends, including Krishnakant Vakharia, Praful 
Nanavati and Krishnakant Mehta, joined it. Dhirubhai participated 
actively, contributing with his ideas and extraordinary enthusiasm, rather 
than as a member. 


On August 15, 1947, when India celebrated her newly won 
independence, the people of Junagadh were forbidden to hoist the 
Indian flag. Dhirubhai decided to defy the ban and unfurled the Indian 
tricolour with great fanfare. Building on his act of courage, he delivered 


his first public speech at the rally, displaying his leadership qualities and 
his inspirational abilities. He soon became a hero when he refused to 
divulge the names of the older Praja Mandal leaders, despite threats and 
abuses from the police, who found it hard to believe that someone so 
young could have organised such a large gathering all on his own. The 
country’s joy at attaining her freedom was overshadowed by the tragedy 
of Partition. The state of Junagadh also experienced tense moments 
when the Nawab insisted on joining Pakistan, despite the fact that 85 per 
cent of the population was Hindu. The people of Saurashtra were 
shocked and hurt by his decision and expressed their anger by forming 
provisional government, the Arzi Hukumat, at Bombay on September 25, 
1947. Simmering discontent against the Nawab ignited a communal riot. 
Members of the minority community, especially shopkeepers, were at 
the receiving end of the mob’s wrath. Their stores were sacked and 
looted. Dhirubhai and his friends rushed to prevent the bloodthirsty 
rabble from causing further damage. However, in the police action that 
followed some of his friends were jailed. Dhirubhai, worrying about his 
friends’ welfare, had food delivered to their cells. When they were 
released, they asked him how he had managed to get past such tight 
security. Dhirubhai replied with a chuckle, “By winning over the guard, 
what else?” This was an early demonstration of his way with people, one 
of his greatest strengths. He could win over almost anyone. The 
excitement of Dhirubhai’s student days came to an end in 1949, after his 
matriculation examination in Junagadh, and he returned home to 
Chorwad. Since he did not get through all his papers in April, he 
appeared once again in October. It was around this time that his father 
told him that he would have to take on some of the responsibility for the 
family by joining Ramnikbhai, his brother, who was already employed at 
A. Besse & Co., in Aden. The idea did not quite appeal to Dhirubhai as 
he wanted to study further, but he acquiesced. 


Now the next big challenge was getting a passport on time. He had to 
reach Aden before the immigration laws changed. Aden was then a 
British colony -it subsequently became the capital of South Yemen 
in1967-andIndiansdid not need a visa to enter Aden. However, there 
were rumours that the no-visa regime was about to change any day. He 
was only 17, and had to organise his passport on his own. He rushed to 
Junagadh and got it in barely ten days, quite a feat in the easy 50’s. All 


passenger ships were completely booked. Unfazed he booked himself a 
cargo vessel, an Italian freighter called Coboto, and set sail in May 1950, 
headed for a brand-new chapter in his life. 


On the decks of cargo ship, Dhirubhai found himself with several other 
passengers. The sea was stormy and whenever there were strong 
winds, most of them left the decks because of the rolling and pitching. 
Many suffered due to heat and sea sickness. But not Dhirubhai, who, 
blessed as he was with a robust constitution, spent the five days of the 
voyage, reading and talking to his fellow passengers, and as always, 
adding to his knowledge of the world. 


It was on board the ship to Aden that he learnt from a Gujarati 
newspaper that he had passed the matriculation examination in the 
second division. | am sure he must have had pangs of regret because 
he had sacrificed the opportunity to study further. It was his lack of 
higher education that made him emphasise its need to our children. And 
years later, whenever he discussed his rags-to-riches story, he would 
say frankly, “Il am only a matriculate and | would like you to remember it. 
People will live with the hope that they too can become successful like 
me.” 


Dhirubhai’s voyage could definitely not have been as comfortable as the 
one he organised for me, in a luxurious passenger liner, but he was 
never one to complain. For him, anything out of the ordinary was an 
adventure. He was on a journey to a destination that eventually became 
a stepping stone to the realisation of his dreams. 


This man, whose story had its beginnings in a small town, was soon to 
acquire a collage of experiences, that was to help him become a leader 
of men, and people would one day say they were proud to have been 
associated with him. Destiny was leading him towards a life most 
extraordinary. 


Ill Aden: No ordinary dreamer: 1950-1957 


Aden, Bombay, Jamnagar, Chorwad...It is a strange coincidence that all 
the places we lived in were by the sea. | wonder if this proximity to the 
ocean had anything to do with vastness of Dhirubhai’s vision and the 
magnanimity of his heart. 


The Coboto sailed into Aden harbour in early June. Aden, a British 
colony in the 50’s, was one of the largest trading ports in the world. 
Goods that landed here from distant places were sent off to other parts 
of the world. The souks (markets) of Aden were teeming with traders 
who lived by speculating on manufactured goods and commodities. 
When Dhirubhai reached Aden, he was given a room at the bachelors’ 
boarding house where Ramnikbhai lived. They shared the quarters with 
twenty-five other Gujarati clerks and office boys. 


A. Besse and Co., founded by the dynamic Antonin Besse, was a giant 
of a trading company, with over 7000 employees; it was the largest 
transcontinental trading firm east of the Suez. The company owned 
ships and docks and was the trading agent for a large number of firms 
from all over the world. It dealt with goods ranging from sugar, spices, 
food grains and textiles to office stationery, tools, machinery, and 
petroleum products, and handled every aspect of the business - cargo 
booking, handling, shipping, forwarding and wholesale merchandising. 
The founder, Antonin Besse, was a man way ahead of his times. He was 
a disciplinarian and never compromised on the high standards he set for 
himself and his organisation. He was also a voracious reader and an 
avid Indophile. Besse, knighted for his spectacular contribution to 
business and charity, instilled his work ethic in his employees, for whom 
the workplace was a learning experience. They were proud to belong to 
‘the University of Besse’, and Dhirubhai was to become one of its most 
famous alumni. 


He was assigned to the commodities section of the firm. Even though it 
was a desk, job, it gave him invaluable insights into the workings of an 
international trading firm. He was astonished by the way the company 
would think nothing of sending out a telegram that cost the equivalent of 
Rs. 5000 only to acquire information. 


As he said later, “It was at A. Besse & Co. that | learnt how a big 
business should be run.” It was here too that he observed how doing the 
right thing at the right time, irrespective of the costs, was the key to 
SUCCESS. 


He learned other things on the job too - the ways of commodity trading, 
high-seas purchase and sales, marketing and distribution, currency 
trading and money management. In 1954, when A. Besse and Co. 
became the agents for the distribution of Shell refinery products, he was 
promoted and given a more challenging job at the oil filling station at the 
newly built harbour. 


Dhirubhai liked his new job immensely. He had to service the ships, 
bunkering for diesel and lubricants. He enjoyed walking in and out of 
them, meeting people and learning about the world. Perhaps during this 
time his audacious dream of setting up his own refinery someday was 
born. 


He was always eager to learn new skills. Not having command over the 
English language was never an inhibitory factor. He began to reading 
widely to make up for the education he had had to sacrifice. He read 
everything he could lay his hand on — books, magazines, journals that 
passengers arriving from various European and Indian ports left behind 
in ships and at the offices of shipping agents. He devoted long hours to 
mastering English grammar, writing essays, and reading up on current 
affairs and host of subjects that took his fancy from week to week. 


He was the first to grab the English, Gujarati, and Hindi publications as 
soon as they arrived by ship. He told me once that of all the books he 
had read, those he remembered most fondly were Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Glimpses of World History and Discovery of India. 


He described them as ‘fat, big books written in simple English’ that 
opened his eyes to a whole new world of adventure, human wisdom, 
and folly. He began reading them not to learn about world history, but to 
hone his English. Once he opened the pages, the breadth of vision 
contained therein had him enthralled. “They taught me that nothing big 
could ever be achieved without money, influence, and power. | also 
learnt that money, influence, and power alone cannot achieve anything 
in life, big or small, without a certain soft, delicate, sensitive, 
understanding human touch in all one's deeds and words.” This ‘human 
touch’ was to be visible in all of Dhirubhai’s dealings with people, 
regardless of their position or status. 

He kept a dictionary by his side when reading these books and noted 
down every new word. In fact, this ‘self-education’ of his stood him in 
such good stead that years later, when he had to draft letters to 
ministers and senior officials during his early days in Bombay, he dipped 
into these books, borrowing from them the apt quotation, phrase, or 
impressive sounding word! 


His impatience to taste success soon led him to wander the dusty, 
cacophonous souks during his lunch hour, garnering precious 
information about the various facets of trading; he was listening and 
learning all the time. He met and made friends with traders from Europe, 
Africa, India, Japan, and China. Some of these friendships were to 
become enduring ones. 


However, his unceasing appetite for knowledge needed more than just 
souk talk’, insightful though it was. Dhirubhai joined an evening class to 
acquire basic accountancy skills. Then to get practical experience, after 
each day’s duties at Besse were done, he offered to work for free, for a 
small import-export firm, Madhavdas Manckchand & Co., to learn the 
rules and regulations of trading. This was where he learnt the 
fundamentals of the import-export business, such as bills of lading, 
contracts, letters of credit and invoices. He also learnt about accounting, 
book-keeping, preparing shipping papers and documents, and dealing 
with banks and insurance companies. He later told me that he refused 
the remuneration offered as he was there to learn. This gesture made a 
deep impression on his employers who were aware that he could ill 
afford to forgo the extra income. 


Dhirubhai realised very early that he could not remain an employee for 
long. His desire for rapid growth would not let him be satisfied with the 
measured manner in which promotions came and which was all even a 
talented and conscientious employee could aspire to. But though 
Dhirubhai was impatient, he was never impetuous. He knew how to wait 
until the timing was just right, a principle he followed throughout his life. 
He was 20 when Hirachandbhai passed away in 1952, peaceful in the 
knowledge that all his children were well placed. He was so 
conscientious that he ensured all his debts were settled before he died. 
Dhirubhai and Ramnikbhai regretted deeply that they could not afford 
the passage home to be with their father during his illness. The 
bereavement was a personal blow, but he carried on and soon got a 
chance to trade on his own. Unable to apply for a trading licence 

in his own name since he was already employed, he obtained one in 
friend Jamnadas Depala’s name. 

In those days, banks in Aden did not require margin money against the 
Letter of Credit, so he was able to do business without investing 
anything at all. He began by importing sugar, rice and wheat from 
Europe and Australia and would find buyers before the goods landed. 


Dhirubhai’s spirit of enterprise soon caught the attention of many 

traders who could tell that he would become a successful man someday. 
He seldom lost money in any deal. When he borrowed money for his 
business ventures his terms were impossible to refuse “Profit will be 
ours, the loss mine.” 


He reflected years later, “I had an almost animal instinct about such 
trading, but there was a lot of reading and understanding of market 
trends behind that instinct. | read everything | could about what was 
happening around the world, picked up every bit of gossip from the 
shipping circles and pondered long and hard through the night about the 
pros and cons of every deal | wanted to make.” His success or ‘good 
luck’ was in large measure a result of plain hard work. 


Even though his days were full, Dhirubhai would always make time for 
his favourite pursuits a daily swim and a game of badminton at the local 
club. He was athletic and well-built, and a towering personality even as a 
young man. Dhirubhai had always loved the outdoors, and even in Aden, 


would set off on long treks, climbing the mountains in and around the 
port city, or go swimming in the sparkling blue sea off its picture-perfect 
beaches. Harkishanbhai, a friend, recollects how Dhirubhai would insist 
on swimming regularly despite being warned about the seas being 
shark-infested. Apparently, he laughed and said, “I’m a bigger shark!” 
His childhood tendency to leap to every challenge that came his way 
continued in Aden too, and, as | was to witness, all through his life! 
Ramnikbhai recalls the time when during the course of a boat party, 
Harkishanbhai confidently promised a bowl of ice cream to the person 
who dared to swim all the way to the shore and back. He was sure his 
challenge would not be taken up because of the lateness of the hour, 
which rendered the sea dangerous and the considerable distance 
between the boat and the shore. So, everybody was amazed when 
Dhirubhai ripped off his clothes in a trice and jumped into the inky-black, 
shark-infested ocean without a second’s hesitation, swam to the shore 
and back, and demanded his prize, just for the fun of it! 


He remained a prankster, his Aden friends recalling how the moment he 
entered the boarding house mess, the mood would instantly liven up, 
and sooner or later, there would either be a debate or a heated 
discussion on some extremely trivial issue. He loved pulling people’s leg; 
rumour has it that he once got into a half-hour-long debate on which end 
of the banana was the right one to peel. Not surprisingly, it ended in a 
scuffle! 


It was not long before marriage proposals started coming Dhirubhai’, 
way. Five years after he arrived in Aden, he set sail for home to select 
his future bride, returning a month after our wedding, taking care of all 
the requirement, for my forthcoming voyage. 


Soon it was time for me to leave for Aden too. | had to travel to Bombay 
to board the Victoria, a luxury liner belonging to Lloyd’s. This was my 
very first time out of Gujarat and my mind was a welter of emotions. On 
the one hand, my heart raced at the prospect of seeing Dhirubhai, of 
going abroad, sailing across the Arabian Sea on a luxury steamer. What 
a glorious and wonderful turn my life had taken! | had always yearned to 
travel, see different places, meet new people...and | just could not wait 


for my journey to begin. But | was also filled with the anguish of leaving 
the all-encompassing love of my family and all that was familiar. This 
was my first exposure to the reality of change - perhaps my first lesson 
in learning that you could never grow unless you left the familiar behind. 
Trilochanaben accompanied me to Bombay to see me off since | had 
never travelled alone before this. 


It was Diwali and Bombay was glowing with festivity and fireworks. We 
had decided to stay at Vithalwadi with Dhirubhai’s maternal uncle. On 
the second day of our stay, | had a surprise. Two young men arrived at 
our doorstep and asked for me. | Knew no one in Bombay, and 
wondered who they could be. | soon learnt that they were Dhirubhai’s 
friends, Narottambhai and Ratibhai Muchala, who had been asked 

by gallant husband to be my ‘tour guides’ in Bombay. | was touched by 
Dhirubhai’s elaborate thoughtfulness and painstaking care in ensuring 
that | did not miss out on an opportunity to discover Bombay and enjoy 
myself. Dhirubhai’s uncle, of course, was most disapproving. He thought 
it was extremely inappropriate for a young bride to go wandering around 
in high streets of Bombay, escorted by two young men. After much 
persuasion, he permitted me to go, provided | was back by sunset! 


Bombay was a completely new world for me and it was here that | had 
my first ride on a public bus. | was so nervous | would miss my stop that 
| stood at the exit for the entire duration of the ride. | remember being 
reprimanded by the bus conductor, who asked me if | planned to kill 
myself and whether | had no one to mourn for me. Shaken by his 
bluntness, | retorted that | had many people who cared for me and that | 
was on my way to Aden, much to the amusement of the other 
passengers and the conductor. 


Soon, it was time to board the Victoria. | remember that day clearly as | 
stood on the deck of the ship, homesick and scared, as my family waved 
me goodbye. Fortunately, | did have one companion, the wife of another 
Besse employee, who shared my limited exposure to travel. There we 
were, two small town girls, who could not speak a word of English, 
surrounded by luxury and sophisticated co-passengers. 


That journey was symbolic in many ways; it was my rite of passage from 
one life to another. There was everything within reach but | had to 
overcome my own fear of change and the strangeness of my new world 
before | could start enjoying myself. We learnt the ways of the ship 
through trial and error, day by painful day. As strict vegetarians, we 
found most of the food unpalatable. Survival depended on fruit and 
homemade snacks, while my homesickness did not make things any 
easier. In my weaker moments, | was even bemoaning what fate had in 
store for me. 


When the Victoria sailed into Aden harbour and | saw Dhirubhai waiting 
for me at the dock, a wave of relief and joy swept over me. It was when 
he greeted me with "Saal Mubarak! (Happy New Year)"that | realised | 
had arrived on Hindu New Year's day, a truly auspicious way to begin 
my new life. | was so exhausted by the whole trauma of change and 
separation that 1 burst into tears. Ramnikbhai, also present to receive 
me, chided me, “Your journey is behind you, and you are home now, so 
there is no need to be upset anymore!” Dhirubhai had proudly driven up 
in his new car, a black Austin. | still remember the registration number: 
2625. He loved driving around in it and we used to go out almost every 
other night, after his work and evening classes were done. Those were 
heady days. But characteristically, just as passionate as he was about 
enjoying himself, he was equally zealous about work and deriving the 
utmost value out of every single minute. He wanted me to acquire skills 
as well, and with his encouragement, | soon took up sewing classes. My 
days were busy with housework, classes and learning all that | could 
about this new land. 


Before | left for Aden, my mother, like all anxious mothers, had tried to 
locate a distant relative, Kantakaki in Aden. The name stayed with me, 
and when there was a wedding in the Gujarati community, | promptly 
asked my hostess if she knew such a person. As it happened, Kantakaki 
was right there. How powerful the Indian family network is! We were 
introduced the very next minute and that was the beginning of an abiding 
relationship. 


Kantakaki became a dear friend and companion during my early days in 
Aden. It was she who made my life easier and her age and experience 
were a source of great comfort to me. In fact, when we returned to 
Bombay, she offered us her flat at Jai Hind Estate, Bhuleshwar, and 
refused to accept any rent. 


All our lives, we have been blessed with good friends, who have come to 
our timely aid. It is one of the greatest thing gifts we have received - 
friendship and loyalty. It was Kantakaki again who was by my side, 
taking my mother’s place, when three years later, on April 19, 1957, our 
first-born, Mukesh, arrived. Dhirubhai was so overjoyed at the birth of 
our son that he immediately sent across large tins of dried fruit to 
Chorwad to be distributed among family and friends. 


Eight months later, he decided to leave Aden. It was not an easy 
decision but one that he knew he had to make sooner or later. The 
political climate in Aden had changed. The Yemenis had won their 
independence from the British and Indians were no longer welcome 
there. Ramnikbhai and his wife Padmaben decided to Stay on as we 
needed to support our family back in Chorward. Moreover, both brothers 
were keen on putting their youngest brother, Natubhai through college. 


Now Dhirubhai was faced with a choice. He could either start a business 
in London, like most Indian in Aden did, or he could go back fo India. His 
deeply ingrained patriotism, so much a part of his student days, finally 
sealed his decision to return. Those were exciting years in India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru had spelled out a dream for a young India. There was 
the promise of huge investments in industry with the First Five-Year Plan 
listing the building of world-class infrastructure and agricultural 
production as a priority - in all, a dream of a self-sufficient new world, 
which signalled the end of two centuries of suppression. 


Dhirubhai remained in Aden until he was eligible for a permanent 
resident permit - a fallback option just in case things did not work out in 
India and then submitted his resignation 


When he broke the news to me, | had mixed feelings about our return to 
India. We were very well settled in Aden, with everything that a good job 
ensured — a house, car and an income that enabled us to lead a 
comfortable life. At the same time, | missed home and looked forward to 
bringing up our son in familiar surroundings. So, boosted by my 
husband’s enthusiasm and courage, | began to look forward to a new 
beginning. 


In December 1957, Dhirubhai and | left our secure life in Aden, and with 
absolutely no guarantee of how things would turn out, returned home. 
We were not even sure where we would settle down. But we were sure 
of one thing given a choice between moving to London or India, there 
was no place we would rather be than our homeland. So, we returned 
with eight-month-old Mukesh in my arms to build our lives afresh in a 
young and free India. 


IV Back to Bombay: 1958-1966 


As Bombay’s beautiful shoreline glinted into view and our ship pulled 
slowly into harbour in December 1957, | knew Dhirubhai were still 
undecided about the line of business he would pursue. 

The sudden decision to return from Aden is the perfect example of the 
speed and self-assurance with which he would set his mind on 
something and see it through without regret. He thought nothing of 
giving up a comfortable job after seven years to return to India without a 
clear alternative in mind. 


Dhirubhai said later that though he was happy in Aden, the time had 
come when he wanted to do something on his own and in his own 
country, and Nehru’s idealism gave him the opportunity to think big 
again. He also believed that his dreams were somehow linked to the 
fortunes of India. 


The decision was made- it was India where he would begin his new life. | 
shared my apprehensions with him once to which he smiled, and 
explained, “The biggest advantage of taking fast decisions is that you 
save valuable time. Secondly, if at all | do not achieve the desired result, 
| will make sure that | create the circumstances that will lead to that 
result. | will make my own circumstances; circumstances will not make 
me.” Such was his profound self-confidence. “I landed in Bombay to start 
my own business with a few thousand rupees,” he would say when 
talking of old times. And that moment on, once he stepped on to Indian 
soil, he was the creator of his own destiny. 


We were carrying a letter of introduction from Kantakaki to her son, living 
in Bombay, asking him to let us share his room. But before we could get 
down to locating him, leave alone share his lodgings, our immediate task 
was to convince our worried families that we had made the right 
decision. We headed lor Chorwad immediately. Understandably, they 


were concerned about Dhirubhai giving up such a well-paying job in 
Aden. My father-in-law had passed away and Dhirubhai’s contribution to 
the family income was essential. And here we were, back in India, with 
no clear plans for the future. 


In his calm way, he explained to the family that his hard work and luck 
would see us all through. And he was proved right. But that morning, in 
Chorwad, as we stood talking, we had no way of knowing just how right 
he was going to be. 


Initially, he contemplated setting up a petrol pump somewhere in the 
Sion-Kurla area. He then travelled all over Gujarat looking for business 
opportunities. With his limited capital, the best he could do, he 
concluded, was to set up a shop, which would give him a steady income, 
but not the quick growth of which he had always dreamed. 


His maternal cousin, Ramanbhai, and friend Shantibhai, advised him to 
go in for a more profitable enterprise. But Dhirubhai craved the constant 
excitement of trading that the souks of Aden had offered. There was only 
one city that could give him that and help him realise his ambitions, and 
that was Bombay, every man’s city of dreams. 


He decided to get into the business with which he was most familiar at 
that time - spices. In February 1958, Dhirubhai set up Reliance 
Commercial Corporation at 240 Narsee Natha Street, Masjid Bunder, in 
the heart of Bombay’s wholesale market. It was his first office, a rented 
place, barely 500 sq. ft in size. When asked why he chose to name his 
company ‘Reliance,’ he said, “I saw it written somewhere and it stayed in 
my mind.” In these obscure confines then was born the brand Reliance, 
which would soon become a household name. 


The rent he paid was all of Rs. 150 per month, and it was the perfect 
location for a trader to set up shop. In those days, Masjid Bunder, or 
Bhaath Bazaar, as it was also called, was the hub of wholesale trading 
activity. Manubhai Sheth, Dhirubhai’s first employee at Reliance, and 
long-time friend and colleague, is fond of narrating the story of the 
visiting French businessman, who, overwhelmed by the crowds, decided 


to park his car at the end of the street. When he reached the office, he 
said he really did not have a problem finding Reliance because all he 
had to do was get out of his car and allow the crowds to carry him to the 
doorstep! 


On May 11, 1958, Akha Trij, a day considered auspicious for new 
beginnings, Dhirubhai entered into partnership with Trambhakbhai 
Damani, in order to raise capital. When | think back, it really does seem 
like it was a tiny seed out of which grew a giant tree. 


A wooden partition separated Dhirubhai’s office from a doctor’s clinic 
next door. The doctor and he shared a common telephone, and at the 
end of the day, Dhirubhai would pay for the calls he made. A phone call 
cost two annas in those days. He hired Sayeedbhai, an old clerk, who 
was proficient in Arabic, and soon enough, Dhirubhai was corresponding 
with his old contacts in Aden, exporting cumin seeds, turmeric, 
cinnamon, dry ginger, and other spices, besides cashew nut and betel 
nut, to Aden, Muscat, Oman, and Saudi Arabia. From the very first day, 
he began doing the rounds of Bombay’s wholesale spice market, 
gathering quotations on various items for bulk purchase on immediate 
down payment terms. 


Meanwhile, Dhirubhai sent for me from Chorwad. We were waiting for 
him to settle down in Bombay before | joined him. We moved into a one- 
bedroom flat on the fourth floor in Jai Hind Estate at Kabutarkhana, 
Bhuleshwar, which Kantakaki, our friend in Aden, had insisted we 
occupy. It was difficult to find a conveniently located house in Bombay, 
even though it was the late 50s, and Jai Hind Estate was close to 
Dhirubhai’s workplace. This was a chaw/l (tenement) in a crowded 
locality of Bombay and this was where in a one room flat, surrounded by 
several families, Dhirubhai and | established our first home in India, 


Life was not easy, especially after the comforts of our Aden flays. 
Kabutarkhana was peopled by milkmen and other kinds of traders, but 
Jai Hind Estate will always have a very special place in my heart 
because this was where Anil and Dipti were born. 


Anil, our second son, was born on June 4, 1959, shortly after we moved 
in, an event that made us feel twice blessed. He arrived about a year 
after Dhirubhai had begun Reliance Commercial Corporation, so his 
birth bookmarks a pleasant chapter in my memories. When Dipti, our 
older daughter, followed on January 22, 1961, our lives were filled with 
that special joy a baby girl brings. 


Frequently, this matchbox-like flat housed more than eight people - the 
children, Dhirubhai’s mother, Ramnikbhai, his wife Padmaben with their 
children, Natubhai, Trilochanaben and her son, Rasikbhai, besides 
which our home was always open to visitors from out of town. Having 
been brought up in joint families, we were quite at ease sharing this tiny 
space with so many. 


Dhirubhai, meanwhile, soon established a name as a spice trader of 
repute because of the consistently high standards he set, while keeping 
his margins low and volumes large. This set him apart from other Indian 
trader, who were notorious for compromising on quality. He would forgo 
payment if his supplies were ever found below standard. As orders 
began trickling in, he would send out shipments promptly. Often 
consignments were sent even before payment arrived. All the lessons 
learnt in Aden, apart from the numerous contacts he had forged, 
combined with his native flair for business, now paid off. Aden was a free 
trading port and there was always a huge demand for imported goods. 


Word of Dhirubhai’s reliability soread among his trading counterparts 
abroad. He slowly moved from exporting spices to other goods as well. 
When one of his trade partners in the Gulf expressed a desire to grow 
roses in his desert garden, Dhirubhai promptly came up with a solution. 
He offered to send him fertilised soil from India, along with a 
horticulturist, who could help lay out his rose patch. He got hold of an 
army of unemployed young men, who fanned out all over Bombay 
looking for manure, which was then mixed with soil and exported. The 
result - an extremely grateful Arab who repaid this gesture handsomely. 
It was this quality of Dhirubhai’s using his time and ingenuity to 

help others that won him lifelong devotion from peon and celebrity alike. 


With his business doing well, Dhirubhai was soon joined by Ramnikbhai, 
who returned from Aden in 1961, his younger brother Natubhai, now a 
freshly minted commerce graduate, and Rasikbhai Meswani, his 
nephew, who was very soon to become a close and dependable 
associate. Dhirubhai and Rasikbhai shared a wonderful rapport - 
Rasikbhai knew his ‘pulse’, he would say. 


It was also quite usual for people returning from Aden to drop in at his 
office to check if they could join him. Dhirubhai very rarely turned people 
away: He would either accommodate them or find them suitable jobs. He 
never let a friend down, if he could help it. 


When asked to recall his Bhaath Bazaar days, he said, “Il needed gutsy, 
street-smart guys with a lot of common sense and bazaar skills for the 
sort of business | was doing, not young men in clean shirts.” This was 
the man who once, on being asked to button up his shirt by his boss in 
Aden, had retorted, “Are you concerned with my office work or the 
button?” 


His style of functioning was more paternalistic than authoritarian. He was 
a genial employer, who had one condition — slackness would not be 
tolerated. 


Errors of judgement could be condoned. He would delegate 
responsibility completely, often urging his employees to use his name 
unreservedly to get a job done. The old Aden incentive still held good: 
“Profit shall be ours, the loss mine.” The motto, ‘Act and act quick’, 
remained unchanged, and even if things did go wrong sometimes, those 
who worked with him believed they could learn a lot just by observing 
him. In a few years’ time, he had thus built a loyal and highly motivated 
team. 


Although profitable, the spice business was not enough for Dhirubhai. 
Restless, and ever on the lookout for the next big leap, he soon spotted 
an opportunity in the government’s export policy. Around this time, he 
had made friends with some yarn traders living in the same chawl, who 
told him that there was big money to be made in the yarn business. 
This was not a simple or straightforward field. There was much 


speculation in the trade, and those who had been in the import-export 
business exercised monopoly. Price fluctuations were steep which made 
the business risky, but there were also margins. Besides, yarn trading 
required capital. 


Challenges like these always got Dhirubhai'. pulse racing. He began 
buying and selling different types of yarn, first in small quantities, then in 
ever increasing volumes. During the 60’s, if one exported Rayon, one 
could have licence to import nylon yarn. Nylon was not yet produced in 
the country, but it was becoming a nationwide craze, thanks, in no small 
part, to popular hindi film heroines who wore saris made of diaphanous 
material. 


Rayon, commercially developed by Sears in 1930 in America, had been 
made in India since 1954 and was used mainly for saris. Since excise 
duty on rayon was low and labour cheap, rayon fabrics could be 
manufactured and sold at competitive prices overseas. 


Dhirubhai was among the first to make use of this ‘nylon-for-rayon’ 
government scheme, in a big way. He started exporting rayon fabrics in 
earnest. Once again, his Aden contacts came in handy as textile exports 
and yarn imports were often routed through Aden. As he had done 
earlier with spices, he was quick to deliver orders. It was during this time 
that he also began developing contacts in Eastern Europe that came in 
useful when he would start manufacturing textiles a few years later. If 
yarn became his next big obsession, he had no idea how the yarn 
market operated. So, he set about learning the business from scratch. 
He read up on the market incessantly, became extremely proficient with 
global trends and frequented the yarn market, watching and listening, to 
learn which yarn to import when and for which market. 


Trading in the yarn market was quite similar to operating in the stock 
market. Between 1.30 and 2.00 pm every day, traders would gather at 
the square at Tambakata, in Pydhonic, a stone’s throw away from the 
Mumbadevi Temple, and begin the trading session by shouting out their 
prices. Goods worth lakhs of rupees would be traded on the street, 
literally on one’s feet, as it were, which is how the area came to be 
known as ‘Khada Bazaar’ the standing market. Dhirubhai would join this 


unusual trading session, standing along with the rest and shouting 
out his price. 


Having rented a place in Pydhonic to be close to the action, he soon 
learnt the ropes and used his knowledge to buy and sell yarn. He 
seemed to enjoy courting risks and overcoming obstacles to test his 
perseverance. He would urge the public to leave the past behind and 
move on without regrets. For him, life had to be lived vigorously in the 
present. He was now also able to forecast trends and soon, he was 
importing a new type of yarn, called ‘British Spinners’. It was known by 
many names: bamber, a corruption of Bemberg, the Italian company that 
developed it, and chamak, because of its sheen. Fabric made from this 
yarn retained its lustre and life longer than the nylon. It was greatly in 
demand and it was a bold decision on a newcomer’s part to cash in on 
the trend. In fact, this boldness of Dhirubhai’s — like his decision to 
return to India - was characteristic of him; it was a daring born out of the 
information he had gathered, his awareness of customer preferences 
and the energy to implement the changes immediately. 


With chamak (shiny polyester yarn), Dhirubhai struck gold. To meet the 
demand, he soon started importing it on a large scale - up to 50,000 
pounds of it. He went to Japan and booked a considerable quantity for 
import to India. The few mills in India that first made fabrics from this 
wonder filament were overwhelmed by their popularity. Dhirubhai's first 
lot sold furiously at a big premium. Over the next few months, he had the 
chamak market in his grip, and profits soared. 


As one of our relatives, Gulabchandkaka said, “Wherever Dhiru 
ventures, he finds diamonds and pearls, whereas | get mud and worms!” 
But | believe that though Dhirubhai enjoyed a fair amount of good luck, it 
was his hard work that was responsible for his success. It was non-stop, 
focused effort that took him to the top, a fact that | witnessed as his 
partner over five decades. 

In no time Narsee Natha Street had become too small for growing 
business, and he moved into a second office close by, at 19 Keshavji 
Nayak Street, in 1960. Though he was doing well, it was a hard life. 
Manubhai Sheth and he would walk almost every day in the heat 
through the maze of streets, from Bhaath Bazaar to the Ballard 
Dockyards, to take delivery of goods. They kept odd hours, went without 


regular meals, making do with many cups of strong tea and sing channa 
(peanuts). They handled tedious paper work, waiting interminably for 
approvals at Custom House since delays in taking possession of off- 
loaded goods meant higher demurrage. Three years later, in 1963, 
Dhirubhai bought his first car in India, a Fiat, with his profits from 
successful yarn trading. We were thrilled to be able to set off at last on 
those extended drives, and began exploring the suburbs of Bombay. 


Trading in yarn meant one needed money to make sizeable 
investments. Since banks were not as forthcoming as they are today, 
small traders invariably depended on each other for loans. Many of the 
smaller Gujarati building contractors, merchants and brokers were flush 
with funds. They lent Dhirubhai their savings at exorbitant interest rates. 
However, to safeguard themselves, they never parted with a large sum 
to any one person. 


To convince them, Dhirubhai offered staggering returns by way of 
interest. When a deal turned out to be especially worthwhile, he topped 
the sum with an additional bonus. Everybody would be offered his Aden 
terms, ‘The loss is mine, the profit we share.’ Soon, there was no dearth 
of funds. Every evening, builders and merchants thronged Dhirubhai’s 
office with wads of notes. He came to be known as the man with the 
golden touch. 


However, there was trouble brewing in the yarn market. The old guard, 
ever hostile to this fledgling trader, was waiting for the day they could 
burst his bubble. Their wishes came true quite inadvertently when, in 
1962, the Indo-China war broke out. Prices of most commodities 
crashed, and yarn was one of them. As if on cue, a wave of rumours 
arose about Dhirubhai having to sell his stock at a loss. The 
moneylenders panicked. 


At this time, Dhirubhai was all of 30 years old and still relatively new to 
the yarn market, but he responded with characteristic alacrity and 
confidence. His friends and colleagues advised him to stay away from 
the office for a couple of days until the rumours died down. But he 
refused, knowing only too well that his absence would be misconstrued. 


A quick huddle with his associates, and 24 hours later, he put up a 
notice, declaring that all those who had lent money to Reliance were 
welcome to take it back in denominations of their choice. 


The rumour-mongers were stunned into silence. A nervous few collected 
their money and then returned it to him. Dhirubhai, of course, was taking 
a very calculated risk here. He knew that he would not have been able to 
return all the money overnight had all his creditors decided to claim their 
dues at the same time. On the other hand, he was equally certain that 
the only way to dispel false allegations in one stroke would be to restore 
faith — even if it meant going out on a limb! 


Thereafter, there was no disputing Dhirubhai’s leadership. His team, 
which consisted largely of our family members and a few close friends, 
worked round the clock to achieve a miraculous six turnovers a year vis- 
a-vis the market’s standard two. He achieved this by using the telegram 
to communicate and the faster passenger ships, when necessary, for 
transportation of the goods. To Dhirubhai, time was money, quite 
literally. The faster the deal, the sooner the goods could be delivered, 
and the quicker the investments could be realised. 


The Reliance family was growing steadily and ours too was not far 
behind. Natubhai and Rasikbhai were married and needed flats of their 
own. We decided it was time for us to move out of Jai Hind Estate. 
Kantakaki and her husband Liladharbhai refused-to take any rent from 
us as she insisted that | was as close to her as a daughter. So, 
Dhirubhai decided to spend the money, renovating, and doing up the flat 
before handing it back to her. 


We began house hunting in earnest. Ramanbhai, an aunt’s son, took me 
to see two apartment blocks, Chitrakoot, and Alt View, on Altamount 
Road. In 1962, it was a quiet, tree-lined road and a world away from the 
hustle and bustle of Kabutarkhana. | remember being very apprehensive 
about moving there because it was up a pretty steep hill and taxis would 
refuse to drive up. And | was worried that this out-of-the-way home of 
ours would inhibit our relatives from dropping by. It is hard to believe that 
today, the same neighbourhood is one of the city’s most elite residential 
areas. 


The flat in Chitrakoot, which was my first choice, was sadly way beyond 
our means at Rs. 75,000. So, we settled for a third-floor flat in Alt View 
that cost us Rs. 10,000 less. My fears about being cut off soon proved to 
be baseless. | had underestimated Dhirubhai’s gregarious nature and 
our house became the ‘open house’ that it had always been. Natubhai 
and his wife moved to a flat in Wadala, and Rasikbhai to Vile Parle. Our 
youngest child, Nina, was born in this flat, on 

July 21, 1962. It was here that she had a fall — from the third floor down 
to the concrete pavement below and quite miraculously, escaped unhurt, 
a memory that is still a nightmare for me. With Nina’s arrival, our family 
was now complete, we had two sons and two daughters who could ask 
for more? 


Dhirubhai too had some relocation to do. Three years later, in 1965, he 
moved Reliance into a sprawling new office at Court House, Dhobi 
Talao. His pace had a tendency to make most people nervous, and 
eventually, his business partner decided that it was time to part ways. 
He was now on his own. 


Dhirubhai had earned a name for himself in the Bombay yarn market, as 
well as at the other handloom and power loom centres in the country. He 
was made director of the Bombay Yarn Merchants’ Association and 
Exchange in 1964. At that time, there were no norms governing 
payments in the yarn market. Brokerage rates were arbitrary, which 
caused major disputes. Dhirubhai brought transparency to some of 
these issues and also regulated the wages of mathadi workers, the 
handcart pullers who hauled the goods. 


Despite Dhirubhai’s constant obsession with Reliance, the family was of 
primary importance to him. He went to great lengths to make sure that | 
never felt left out in this new world in which we were living. He would 
insist that | accompany him to every business dinner, annual general 
meeting (AGM) or bhumi puja (ground breaking ceremony). And it was 
perhaps this strong bond that we shared that helped us travel this far, 
yet so fast, in harmony. 


We were home most evenings. Sundays were devoted completely to the 
children. If Dhirubhai took them trekking, it would be off the beaten track. 
They would go to football or hockey matches, eat bhel puri (street food) 
at Chowpatty beach, or he would urge them to try South Indian food at 
an Udipi restaurant. Every trip was intended to be an enjoyable learning 
experience, and our children would wait impatiently for Sunday to come 
round to be with a father who promised them so much fun. 


It was clear to me that though Dhirubhai was comfortably ensconced as 
a yarn trader, he was looking for a change; he knew that the days of the 
nylon exchange scheme would not last. With the Indian masses 
yearning for this long-lasting synthetic fabric, he considered 
manufacturing the yarn himself. He thought of setting up his own 
independent manufacturing unit since he had the capital now to do so. 


He never forgot his initial days as a yarn trader, waiting long hours to 
meet the patronising owners of big companies to sell them his samples. 
He had had to work very hard to make his presence felt among the 
established players in the textile market. It only spurred him on to be his 
own boss. As he said, “I still consider them big traders, because | cannot 
forget the old days. This is my nature. This is the culture | have 
inherited." 


If Dhirubhai had inherited a culture, he also invented a new business 
culture. And| the establishment of the textile factory in Naroda was only 
the beginning of this new phase. | could see that he was now ready to 
join the big league, but even I, who knew his every mood and thought, 
was not prepared for this gigantic leap that took us from our ordinary 
existence into a world that we had so far watched from afar. And | could 
not have imagined that the realisation of his dream would so shake the 
complacent pillars of the textile industry. 


V Reliance: The first steps: 1966-1977 


The fortunes of man are often dictated by circumstances beyond their 
control. While most men would break down in the face of adversity, 
Dhirubhai believed that he could create his own circumstances even out 
of misfortune. He faced severe hardship several times in his life, but with 
characteristic optimism and belief in himself, he overcame all obstacles 
that came his way. 


In 1965 the clouds of war hovered over India and the Indian rupee 
witnessed a serious devaluation. Foreign exchange prices skyrocketed, 
forcing the government to freeze all its export-oriented schemes. As a 
result of this in the following year, Dhirubhai s world turned upside down 
almost overnight. Dhirubhai, quick to gauge the situation and always far- 
sighted, realised that the future was uncertain and that his trading days 
were over. He began looking around for a piece of land where he could 
locate a textile mill of his own and manufacture fabric out of the yarn he 
was importing. 


A lack of Knowledge had never prevented him from doing anything new. 
is command over English, the spice trade, or trading in yarn, and now 
manufacturing, he was ever confident of his own capacity to learn. 


The hunt for a viable place to put up a manufacturing unit began in right 
earnest. The logistics of running a business dictated that it should be in 
Bombay. His and his friends advised him to buy a defunct mill to save 
costs. They came Goregaon which he wanted to renovate, but the deal 
fell through when the owner went back on his word. “You keep your juna 
dabla (old tin) and the advance too,” Dhirubhai is reported to have told 
him with some asperity, He resolved thereafter to build his own mill, 
“which will have the best and the most advanced technology,” he told a 
friend years later. 


Naroda-1966 


Due to the paucity of space in Bombay, he settled for his home state of 
Gujarat, where the government was offering several incentives to 
industrialists. His brother Ramnikbhai and friend Krishnakantbhai, 
touring the state’s industrial areas tirelessly in Naroda industrial 

a second-hand Fiat, came upon a vacant corner plot in the area near 
Ahmedabad, which was being developed by the Gujarat Industrial 
Development Corporation. Dhirubhai immediately bought 10,000 sq. 
yards. At Rs. 8 per sq. yard, to be paid in instalments, it was a bargain! 
The down payment was around Rs. 2 per sq. yard. There was enough 
vacant land around it for future expansion, with some of the factories 
already beginning to sell out due to business losses. Reliance started 
buying these plots, and the mill at Naroda soon spread over 125 acres. 


This was February 1966, the beginning of the next tumultuous phase in 
Dhirubhai’s life. Reliance Commercial Corporation now became 
Reliance Textile Industries Pvt. Ltd., Naroda. It was a remarkable 
beginning to a story, Dhirubhai reflected to me later, a tale of seven 
young men, “totally raw, uneducated, Inexperienced, whose only asset 
was their indomitable will to do something in life, and being led by an 
audacious dreamer” 


Ahmedabad was a risky choice for a synthetic textile mill There was a 
distinct lack of experienced mill hands because all of Anmedabad’s mills 
processed cotton. Considering the lack of expertise in Dhirubhai’s team, 
this was a perilous move indeed, a fact demonstrated in the initial list of 
machinery, which made no mention of an essential requirement, a boiler! 
The mill began with four German warp knitting machines and a 
processing house. When Dhirubhai recalled those days, he was fond of 
saying that “Naroda was not a venture, it was a raw adventure!” 


The lack of trained personnel was solved quite simply. Dhirubhai had his 
men train abroad in the very factories that sent him his equipment and 
machines They thus learnt not only how to use the machines, but also 
how to repair them. Being a self-taught man himself, he set great store 
by learning. In those days, only well-established companies, such as the 
Tatas or the Birlas, could afford to send their employees abroad for 
training. 


Printing and design were the next areas of concern. When he turned to 
veterans in the field lor help, he was rebuffed. So, he calmly assembled 
his own design studio by hiring two of the industry’s top professionals. 
This 300-strong team, the largest of its kind in Asia, began to churn out 
up to 500 designs in 18 different colour combinations- that is, 2200 
designs every month. 


Dhirubhai named the new fabric, ‘Vimal’, after Ramnikbhai’s son. | 
remember when the first batch of shirting fabric came from the mill, 
Dhirubhai was so excited that he insisted that our daughters, Nina and 
Dipti, wear dresses made from it. A photograph of the two of them 
dressed in this very first fabric sample always held pride of place on 
his table. 


He would pick up designs from everywhere and send it to the mill in 
Naroda. | remember him buying me exquisite French chiffon saris, and 
then asking me to dispatch them to the mill to add to their design 
repertoire. | stopped wearing these saris when | realised that their 
designs and colour schemes were often the basis for Vimal’s widely 
available range of fabrics. But that again was typically Dhirubhai. for 
Reliance was his life-blood and he would go to any lengths to equip it 
with the best. 


He always wore trousers made of Vimal fabric, and in the late 70s, he 

switched to safari suits, which he would gift away generously too. Then 
came Dazzling Beauty, a shiny, textured fabric. | remember it well since 
it soon played an indispensable part in every Hindi film star's wardrobe. 


Selling the fabric was the next priority. As usual, Dhirubhai had entered 
a market that had long established players. They did not take too kindly 
to this newcomer with his fancy new material. Vimal was priced higher 
than any other in the market because Dhirubhai was confident of its 
superior quality. Initially, his textiles were not readily accepted by 
wholesalers in Ahmedabad and Bombay. These men were under threat 
from the textile tycoons who were keen to oust the new competitor. 
Reliance was staggering under the weight of a warehouse of unsold 


stocks of high-quality fabric, built up over four months. His rivals thought 
that they could crush this unknown entrant into their world. Little did they 
know that he was made of sterner stuff and revelled in accepting 
challenges. 


Dhirubhai’s next move was one from which the textile business never 
recovered. He decided to bypass the wholesaler. Reliance staff fanned 
out into the cities, delivering fabric to the retailers, without a receipt or an 
advance and no demand for future payments. Dhirubhai himself carried 
bales in his car and approached retailers, persuading them to buy his 
product. He believed that there could be no better salesman for his 
fabric than he himself. At first, they were wary of him, but his openness 
never failed to arouse curiosity and trust, especially 

when he told them the story of his humble beginnings and how he 
wanted the retailers to grow with him. 


The retailers, for their part, had never had it so good. No wholesaler had 
ever offered them such generous terms, and they put all their efforts into 
selling Reliance products. Dhirubhai and Reliance Textiles had arrived. 
When the first exclusive Vimal showroom opened at Roxy theatre, near 
Opera House, Bombay, | would drop in occasionally while the children 
were away at school. The owner of the building, Harshadbhai, was a 
friend and was happy to have me as an observer. Women would come 
and ask me for saris like the one | was wearing. Most clients were 
Parsis, who bought precisely three metres of fabric for their dresses 
even as | did my bit of salesmanship, not very successfully, by urging 
them to buy saris instead. 


At home, Dhirubhai would be interested in hearing about my experience 
and inquire after the sales, customer preferences in print and fabric and 
whether any of our friends had visited the store. On weekends, the 
children would love to accompany me since they were sure of a free 
movie as Roxy theatre also belonged to Harshadbhai. 


Our family home, in the meanwhile, moved from Alt View on Altamount 
Road to the 22nd floor of Usha Kiran on Carmichael Road, a few 
minutes away. It was an imposing apartment block that afforded a 
breathtaking view of Bombay. We retained our head office in Bombay, at 
Court House, Dhobi Talao, Dhirubhai orchestrating everything from 
there. 


It was around this time that Reliance introduced yet another first: 
texturized yarn. Texturizing instantly opened a whole new world of 
design and put the fabric on a par with international standards. The 
Indian response was sceptical, but the overseas markets lapped it up, 
the fabric passing all their stringent quality tests, and Reliance went on 
to win the ‘Best Exporter’ Award for seven successive years. Dhirubhai, 
always global in his aspirations, dispatched Manubhai and Ratibhai to 
locate more foreign buyers, and they returned with orders from Zambia, 
Singapore, Japan, and Poland. 


It was with Poland that Reliance was to have the most enduring 
relationship.! am reminded of an incident that illustrates how closely 
Dhirubhai kept his ear to the ground. When he heard that a Polish 
delegation was visiting Delhi, he sent a few trusted colleagues to invite 
them to Naroda. They were taken round the plant and shown the new 
texturized, printed nylon fabric. The visitors liked it so much they ordered 
5,00,000 metres of it! Now, this was way beyond Dhirubhai’s 
expectations. The mill did not have the means to execute such a large 
order in time. 


Dhirubhai flew in the requisite machinery from Germany to meet the 
deadline, an act whose grandeur had no comparable precedent in the 
history of Indian industry, and to this day, Reliance old-timers recount 
the incident with awe. He would also meet the occasional impossible 
deadline by sometimes chartering aircraft to deliver fabric around the 
world. 


All his efforts were vindicated when, in 1975, a World Bank team, ona 
tour of India’s textile industry, adjudged Reliance the best out of 25 mills, 
on par with international standards. The report of the World Bank 
Technical Team said, “Judged in relation to developed country 


standards, only one mill, Reliance Textile Industries Limited, a recently 
established enterprise, concentrating on man-made filament yarns and 
fabrics, could be described as excellent...” Japan Textile News reported 
independently, “Such a scene is hardly seen even in the highly 
advanced textile-producing countries like Japan.” It was an honour 


Dhirubhai had won in a mere decade- and how proud | was. This was 
the largest investment in the textile industry at a single location at that 
time. 


Corporate circles were abuzz, Dhirubhai’s style of working was 
unorthodox, and his unstoppable success rankled his detractors. Using 
their connections in the government, they managed to get a ban 
imposed on the import of polyester yarn in 1977; sketchy evidence was 
supplied to show that exporters were making huge profits, misusing the 
government’s High Unit Value Scheme. This was a major blow and 
Dhirubhai responded with an appropriate counter-offensive: one 
immediate, the other long-term. 


He sought the help of an old friend, known to him from his Praja Mandal 
days, who, along with a representative from Reliance, pointed out to the 
textile authorities how the ban affected the entire trading community 
unfairly, and within 24 hours, it was repealed. Dhirubhai’s second 
response was to apply for a licence for the manufacture of polyester 
filament yarn (PFY), an opportune move, for not much later, the 
government withdrew all export incentives due to a change in policy. 


Dhirubhai then narrowed his efforts, focusing on the domestic market 
with an aggressive marketing strategy. To reach the younger generation, 
he organised the first Vimal fashion show in 1979, much against his 
associates’ advice. Meanwhile, the Vimal sari ad campaign, “A woman 
expresses herself in many languages, Vimal is one of them,” caught the 
shopper’s imagination. With catchy advertisements and grand showroom 
openings that had helicopters showering flowers and leaflets, he made 
‘Only Vimal,’ the ad slogan, impossible to ignore. Vimal became a one- 
stop shop for the average family’s textile purchases: shirting, suiting, 
saris, dress materials and furnishing fabrics. Amidst all the fanfare, 


Dhirubhai would want my presence at the inauguration of every retail 
store or fashion show. It meant a lot to him and to me. 


Sometime in the early 80s, he simultaneously opened 101 Vimal outlets 
across the country, all on one day, something that became part of retail 
lore. It was against this backdrop that he later raised money from the 
public for his grand expansion plans. 


Reliance began manufacturing worsted (wool blended) suiting in 1980. 
Worsted suiting was new to India, and as usual, the agents were 
lukewarm in their response. Impatient with their consistent lack of vision, 
Dhirubhai threw his dealership open to anybody who evinced an interest 
in his products and was willing to work with him. 


In 1981, Dhirubhai gave Mukesh, who was still pursuing his 
management degree, the option to return from Stanford University, USA, 
and take charge of setting up the new Reliance plant at Patalganga. Two 
years later, Anil, back from Wharton Business School, USA, was 
assigned the entire textile operations at Naroda. | remember him 
pleading with his lather for a break since this was right after his MBA 
degree. He was firmly told that Reliance Naroda was his break. 


| must say Dhirubhai put Mukesh and Anil through many, many trials of 
fire, as he painstakingly trained them for the days ahead. Although Anil’s 
brief was marketing, he was soon involved in the mill s expansion plans 
and all the financial aspects of Reliance industries Limited, while 
Dhirubhai turned his attention to the next big venture, already set in 
motion - Patalganga. 


It filled us all will] tremendous pride to belong to the Reliance brand and 
we believed that Dhirubhai had well and truly arrived. Little did we know 
that what we thought was the end of his journey, he considered as his 
first few steps! The years that followed would change all our lives ina 
manner that none of us had ever imagined. 


VI Architect of fortune: 1977 onwards 


The year 1977 was a turning point in the fortunes of reliance. The textile 
mill was doing extremely well. But always pushing to be the best, 
Dhirubhai was constantly upgrading the complex and expanding its 
facilities. All profits were ploughed back into the textile business. He was 
perhaps the only entrepreneur in private sector to have built or 
envisioned projects on such a large scale, and the first industrialist to 
grasp that long term survival meant being competitive. And to be 
competitive, one required scale — global scale. It was towards achieving 
this goal that he directed all his energies. 


The expansion he had in mind would need substantial fund, a couple of 
crores of rupees certainly, to start out with. He knew that banks and 
financial institutions, traditionally wary of risk, had many conditions that 
businessmen were required to fulfil. As usual, he was quick to take a 
decision Reliance would go public. 


It was an unprecedented move and an almost defiant one Here was a 
new entrant to the stock market, an unknown entity, asking the public to 
help expand his jurisdiction in the business world. The well-established 
players thought this was a foolhardy idea that would boomerang, but 
Dhirubhai was not one to be intimidated. 


No one, until then, had given the Indian middle class the opportunity to 
be a partner in growth, investing hail hitherto been the domain of the 
elite and super rich. Dhirubhai, by throwing the market open to people 
even in small towns, made it possible lor the average Indian to invest in 
his dreams. He was so persuasive that the otherwise critical and 
cautious middle class responded overwhelmingly to his very first public 
issue, which was oversubscribed seven times, to the complete 
astonishment of trade analysts. Many small investors now became the 
backbone of the company. 


Only Dhirubhai could have raised such a quantum of funds from the 
Indian masses, for no other company in India, Asia even, can claim to 
have such a large shareholder base. 


One of Dhirubhai’s commendable qualities was that he wanted to take 
people forward with him. Not satisfied with merely his own progress, he 
wanted to raise everyone s standards. Coming from an entrepreneur 
and businessman, this was not immediately obvious to new, prospective 
investors. When approached by the management, they would agree to 
buy a hundred shares, but then would change their minds and buy only 
ten. They were not sure that the shares of a company that had attained 
such stupendous success in so short a time would withstand the ups 
and downs of the stock market. Investors were familiar with Dhirubhai’s 
many achievements, but the media boom had not yet started, and 
creation of wealth and profit-making were still looked down upon. 


As he pointed out in an award acceptance speech years later, it was his 
long-held view that “a society which condemns creators of wealth, will 
always remain poor and miserable. Acquisition of knowledge and 
creation of wealth are part of our culture. That is why we worship 
Saraswati as well as Lakshmi.” 


What is more, malicious rumours about Reliance were rife, which could 
have swayed investor loyalties at first. But Dhirubhai remained 
unaffected through it all, and as the company made progress and profits 
began to grow, investors came flocking automatically. 

By the end of the first year, there were 58,000 shareholders. 


He eventually convinced close to 4 million Indians to invest their hard- 
earned money in Reliance. He called them the Reliance family and they 
loved him and believed in him. Dhirubhai was of the firm opinion that 
wealth was not created by one individual. | frequently heard him say, ‘A 
large number of people participate in the process of creating wealth and 
contribute in many ways. By investment, by their skills and hard work. 
The fruits of this efforts should also be shared on a large scale.’ It was 
not just this ability to accord respect to the common man that won 
investor confidence, but that he was the first entrepreneur to understand 
the importance of ordinary, small investor, elevating him to status 


hitherto unknown and unimaginable. In the 20 years that he built a 
massive company, his preoccupation was with results and how 
shareholders would benefit. It earned him their devotion and love and 
respect usually reserved for politicians and film stars. No businessman 
had ever been so close to the ordinary man- and he, in turn, rewarded 
their faith in him. 


In the early 90s, when he declared a 1:1 bonus, there was great 
excitement; many were first-time investors in shares. Their fortunes were 
linked to that of Reliance so that people followed the company’s growth 
with great interest and any news about it made headlines. Meanwhile, 
his name held magic, reverence even, at the stock market. In the early 
days of the ‘open outcry’ system - the days when company names were 
shouted out during trading Reliance shares were traded as ‘Dhirubhai’. A 
jobber interested in buying 50,000 Reliance shares would shout out 
“Pachaas hazaar Dhirubhai lao! (Bring me 50,000 Dhirubhais!).” By and 
by, he earned the nickname, ‘King of the Stock Market, for his ability to 
deliver against all odds. 


It was perhaps our proximity to the harsh realities of middle-class life 
that made Dhirubhai acutely aware of what people wanted. When a 
shareholder asked him to make predictions at an AGM, he replied, “I 
believe in performance rather than promises. The company’s 
performance elicited not just investors’ money, but also their complete 
trust. Countless shareholders found they could major financial 
commitments, such as a daughter’s wedding or home ownership, with 
the help of dividends earned from Reliance shares. 


During the initial phase of seeking investor support, | was ignorant about 
what going public’ meant. Our conservative upbringing had shown me 
that the middle class rarely had money to spare for the share market; in 
fact, we had always considered such activities akin to gambling. But 
Dhirubhai had a completely different view. He would cheerfully assure 
me that people only needed to be convinced that their money would 
multiply many times over - and the only way to make that happen was 
for the company to perform and make profits. 


He was so sure of this happening because he was a true socialist and 
saw everyone as an equal whose life could be bettered. For instance, he 
would talk to people with whom he came in contact, such as the driver, 
peon, or staff at his health club, about their savings - and gain valuable 
insight into how they invested 

their money. 


Nobody was too small to invest in Reliance. He would even ask our 
bewildered domestic servants to buy into the company. He would say, 
“Kokila! Give them shares!” He would then lend them Rs. 5000 each and 
invest it for them in Reliance. Our old family retainer, Surabhai, was 


assured that he would turn his savings of Rs. 5000 into Rs. 50,000. In 
fact, Dhirubhai was so confident of this happening that he offered to give 
him the Rs. 50,000 there and then. Now, when new staff asks me why 
they cannot have Reliance shares, | tell them that those shares were 
Dhirubhai s legacy to those who had served him. 


Those who did not get to see him that dose came to the AGMs. 
Dhirubhai would insist on all of us being there, especially me. A front row 
was reserved for us, and what transpired was an eye-opener, | could 
see that his shareholders truly loved and cared for Dhirubhai. They 
came in droves - some of the AGMs had to be held in stadiums to 
accommodate the crowds - not just out of concern for their money, but 
also because they enjoyed hearing him speak. 


On the occasions he addressed them, he would say, “Let me repeat, 
that our shareholders’ interests will always be uppermost in the 
management’s mind, because it is their enthusiasm, confidence and 
support that has enabled the company to reach glorious heights and 
which will constantly impel it to seek wider and wider horizons.” 


Since | never missed a single AGM, | have personally seen the rapt 
attention that his speeches commanded. Investors felt free to throw 
questions at him and greatly admired his wit and in-depth replies. “I have 
never seen anyone so powerful and so jovial,” one shareholder once 
remarked. There were no barriers. To them he was, ‘Aapna Dhirubhai 
(our Dhirubhai).’ They treated him like an elder brother. At these AGMs, 


they would complain with almost childlike and righteous indignation, 
even about such issues as seating arrangements, the brusque attitude 
of security guards or lack of time at the podium. Dhirubhai would listen to 
them and provide satisfactory solutions to each complaint. 


“Growth has no limit at Reliance.” 


Absolutely anybody was entitled to a question, and almost everybody 
did, however inappropriate the house may have found it. He would 
answer them with a smile and if it required a detailed explanation, he 
would invite them to his office to discuss it over a cup of tea! This was no 
casual invitation. He would ask his secretary to get the name and 
telephone number of the person and organise a meeting. And this 
genuine gesture would invariably disarm the questioner. 


Whenever he announced Reliance’s foray into new ventures at 
shareholder meetings, Dhirubhai would patiently try and explain the 
complex technology at work in his plants. He was never patronising but 
would give every question its due. 


| remember the time when he had just announced his grand plans for the 
Jamnagar grassroots oil refinery at one of the AGMs. An investor went 
up to the podium and asked him if it meant that Reliance was getting into 
agriculture. Everybody laughed, but not Dhirubhai. | still remember the 
expression on his face as he watched their amusement at another's 
expense. Slowly, the house grew quiet when they realised that he was 
not amused. His unconditional respect for shareholders and the 
generosity with which he protected them from ridicule reaped him 
returns a hundred-fold. 


It was not surprising that his success invited the anger and envy of his 
competitors. Many people tried to bring him down, to see that his shares 
crashed. For instance, in March 1982 things came to a head when a 
Calcutta-based cartel tried to obliterate Reliance at the stock market. 
While the share price was being brought down, Dhirubhai put forward a 
battle strategy. He knew that the brokers did not actually possess the 
shares they were offloading, so he ensured that close to a million shares 
were bought and also demanded physical delivery, which 


requirement the cartel could not meet. They asked for time, which was 
refused them; they then resorted to a frantic buying of Reliance shares! 
There was such confusion that on Friday, April 30, 1982, for the first time 
in its hundred-year history, the Bombay Stock Exchange had to be shut 
down for three days. This showed the power of Reliance shares and 
only reinforced shareholders’ confidence in the company. 


Dhirubhai’s ability to connect to the middle class, to garner funds from it, 
caught the imagination of many. He would go on innumerable road 
shows, talking, m motivating, convincing people, and his sincerity was 
amply rewarded. The total shareholder base in the country increased 
from one million to four million between 1980 and 1985, and one in 
every four investors belonged to reliance. He had single handedly 
changed the landscape of Indian investing. Thanks to him, ordinary 
people who would never have looked beyond the world of fixed deposits 
were scanning the financial sections of newspapers, paying heed to tips 
and trade analyses, and slowly learning the ropes of how to get the 
maximum the maximum returns on their money. Dhirubhai infused the 
staid and frequently unhurried pace of the stock market with his brand of 
passionate energy. 


"1 like to be the first in everything 

I do," Dhirubhai would say. For the first time ever in the history of 
the Indian corporate world, the company's AGMs were held in 
cricket and football stadiums. 


Today, the company has the largest shareholder base in the country and 
probably many parts of the world, a far cry from the time when he first 
talked about ‘going public’ to many of us who could not comprehend his 
visionary strategy. The Reliance share, which started at Rs. 10, now 
commands a price close to Rs. 2000. His advice to all of us, family and 
friends, and anyone who cared to listen, still resounds in my ears - he 
asked us to hold Reliance shares close to our chest since their value 
would go up a thousand-fold. 


Vil Building an empire: 1980-2002 ... 


Dhirubhai was not one to rest on his laurels. He decided it was time to 
start something new: his grand plan for backward integration was a first 
for Indian industry. It would also become his ladder to undisputed 
success. The restrictions he had encountered when importing yarn had 
left him vulnerable to the whims and fancies of government policies, and 
only strengthened his resolve to manufacture his own. This was not easy 
at that time because entrepreneurs had to contend with the numerous 
bureaucratic hurdles of the licence raj. But there was no stopping 
Dhirubhai. Reliance experienced stupendous growth in the textile 

area and considered systematic expansion. 


Dhirubhai was a self-taught man, a voracious reader who kept himself 
abreast of international trends and technology not only in the field of 
yarn and textiles, but in everything that caught his imagination. It was 
this knowledge that gave him an edge over his rivals and spurred him on 
to position Reliance in global context. As early as 1977, at the time of 
the public issue, he bad promised his shareholders that Reliance would 
go from strength to strength. His plans for the future were already going 
far beyond the manufacturing of fabric. He was visualising his first foray 
into his ‘backward integration policy that was to make Reliance an 
empire to reckon with. 


It was in 1980 that Dhirubhai realised that Reliance would need to be 
self-sufficient in the acquisition of the raw material, polyester filament 
yarn, PFY. He was ready with his proposal, as soon as the government 
opened this sector to private enterprise and long before other 
industrialists had even put their minds to it. With his famed ability to 
move at lightning speed, he made an application for the production of 
10,000 tons of PFY annually, and won the licence against stiff 
competition to set up a Rs. 80-crore (USD 95.2m) plant. He had a vision 
for the future, of bringing India up to international standards. And it was, 
typically, sheer ‘guts’ that saw it through, as he said years later, toa 
friend. 


Patalganga-1980 


Patalganga is a river in Maharashtra, about 70 km from Bombay. 
Flanked on either side by arid land, this was the site Dhirubhai chose to 
set up his polyester filament yarn (PFY) plant in 1980. 


| remember all of us going with him to check out the plot and feeling 
disinclined to step out in the heat. Not Dhirubhai. With his usual high 
energy levels, he, along with Mukesh, Anil, and the rest, surveyed the 
land, and | remember him telling the person showing us around, “Buy up 
the whole area!” How was he going to build anything on 200 acres of 
such unproductive land, | wondered, as he proceeded to effect its 
transformation. 


Mukesh, then 24, and new to the world of big business, was put in 
charge of setting up the plant. It would involve putting together a new 
team, selecting the right technology, and all this in an unfamiliar locale. It 
was like being pushed into deep end. He was the given one person from 
Reliance to assist him. When senior advisers suggested the project be 
given to somebody more experienced, Dhirubhai refused. Whenever he 
spoke of responsibility to both Mukesh and Anil, he was fond of pointing 
out “I delegate, | do not abdicate," a reminder of the fact of his continued 
availability. 


Mukesh proved that he was deserving of his father’s trust. Realising that 
it would be impossible to be in charge from Bombay, he decided to move 
to Patalganga. During the entire duration of the project. He camped at 
the site for months on end while the plant was being built. 


In fact, this was the time when this eligible bachelor was being viewed 
as a prospective son-in-law by many a family, but he would say that 
Patalganga was his first wife! And indeed, his hard work was rewarded 
when the plant was ready within 18 months, a period that surprised even 
the directors of DuPont DeNemours USA, Reliance’s technology 
collaborators, who had estimated it would take close to 26 months to 
complete. 


Reliance Patalganga was an example of Dhirubhai’s belief in the 
economies of scale, another idea he introduced to Indian industry. Even 
though it was a complicated concept, he explained it to me in simple 
layperson’s terms, “The more you make, the less it costs.” For Dhirubhai, 
it meant that he could continually upgrade his technology to keep pace 
with global trends and expanding markets while keeping costs low. 


Meanwhile, to everybody’s astonishment, the first budding to come up 
on the premises was a five-star guest house. Dhirubhai, in his ingenious 
way, felt that this would best serve the interests of the DuPont crew, 
saving them time and money commuting from Bombay every day. It was 
his belief, remembers M.L. Bhakta, long-time friend, and colleague, and 
currently on the RIL board of directors, that people worked well if they 
were comfortable in their environment. 


Once the plant was set up, Dhirubhai introduced a novel buy-back 
scheme, which not only helped create a market for his yarn, but also 
provided a constant revenue source for small loom operators. He would 
sell his yarn to them. They would weave it and sell it back to him. The 
fabric would be finished at Naroda and sold under the Vimal brand. 


Then suddenly, without any forewarning - since he was as strong and fit 
a man as any - he suffered a severe stroke on February 9, 1986.We 
were shocked. It was one of the most difficult days of my life. It was his 
illness that made me realise how manv well-wishers he had. We 
received thousands of goodwill letters from people, messages full of 
prayers. It was perhaps because of these collective good wishes that on 
the second day, Dhirubhai regained consciousness, and then promptly 
told Mukesh that he must get him the best possible treatment wherever 
in the world since he wanted to be back at work. He was in the Intensive 
Care Unit at Jaslok hospital, critically ill, yet planning the course of his 
own recovery! 


We did go to the United States, to Sharp Memorial Hospital in San 
Diego, where his treatment consisted of a five-hour regimen of intensive 
physiotherapy, with which he willingly cooperated. In a few weeks’ time, 
he took his first few steps on his own. Professionals at the hospital said 
they had never come across “a patient with such a high threshold of pain 
and with so much determination to get well.” 


Dhirubhai had once again proved his indomitable spirit. Back in India, he 
was addressing his shareholders at the AGM as usual in July that year. 
He could not rest, the biggest challenges were yet to come, there were 
many targets yet to achieve, for as he said, he liked “to be the first in 
everything | do’. 


And there were many firsts. In November 1987, barely a year after his 
illness, Reliance sponsored the cricket World Cup, Known as the 
Reliance World Cup, in Calcutta (now Kolkata). It was the first time in the 
country that a company was sponsoring a major international cricketing 
event and the excitement generated was tremendous, though it took all 
of Anil’s persuasive skills to convince his father to sponsor the event. 


Some of the cricketers modelled for Vimal suiting in some truly 
memorable advertising, and almost overnight, Reliance and Vimal 
acquired an upbeat, glamorous image. The Reliance World Cup was yet 
another massive feat of organisation and Dhirubhai gave full credit to 
Anil for all his hard work. The trauma of his illness the previous year was 
behind us. 


Two years later, on the night of July 24, 1989, calamity struck once 
more. The Patalganga river flooded for the first time in 80 years. Our first 
concern was the welfare of our employees, but thankfully, no lives were 
lost. | was devastated by the sight of the entire plant submerged in 
water. The latest in electronic equipment remained immersed for hours. 
Nearly 50,000 tons of debris had to be cleared. DuPont's experts 
estimated that it would take at least 100 days to get the plant back in 
form. That was too long a time to wait. Mukesh and Anil put 6000 people 
on the job and had the plant up and running in a month’s time. The loss 
of Rs. 44 crore was reversed with the profits they made that year. Yet, 
the first thing Dhirubhai mentioned at that year’s AGM was not this 
achievement, but the fact that there had been no injuries and no lives 
lost. These few years were some of the toughest times of our lives. 


Dhirubhai remained amazingly balanced through it all. He viewed these 
years as critical learning phases. Earlier, in 1986, when he had 
addressed his shareholders at the EGM, he remarked, “Our critics 
obviously do not feel happy when we perform well. Now that we are 


forced to take some giant steps in the immediate future, such attacks are 
only natural. Reliance has got experience every year for passing through 
an orbit. When you pass through an orbit, it creates friction. And that is 
natural.” 


He elaborated on this later in an interview, “We are all born into an orbit. 
Very few of us ever break out of our orbit. My life has gone from one 
orbit to another. As | have gone higher, changing orbits, people have 
resented me. But | have been lucky. By the time they have tried to 
oppose me, | have left them behind and gone next orbit. All the people 
who opposed me during that period still oppose me. But it does not 
matter | am | no longer part of their orbit. There is nothing they 

can do to me now.” With that explanation, he took one more calculated 
step back - from yarn to petrochemicals, the raw Serial from which yarn 
is made. 


Hazira-1988 


In 1988, Reliance came in for high praise from the leading business 
magazine, The Economist. Reporting on its growth rate of 40 per cent 
every year since 1970, the magazine described Reliance as “one of the 
most dynamic companies of India". If this was a boost, there was more 
to come. Dhirubhai initiated efforts to establish a petrochemical complex 
at Hazira, near Surat, a natural progression of his early desire, bred in 
Aden, to own a refinery someday. The same year, he got the go-ahead 
from the government for his proposal for a Rs. 100-crore project to 
manufacture a wide range of polymers, polyesters, fibre intermediates 
and petrochemicals. No private sector company had ever done anything 
so ambitious. But the era of privatisation was emerging and when the 
government cleared two large Reliance projects, it was the beginning of 
a new trend. The plant at Hazira — 1000 acres on the banks of the river 
Tapi — was Dhirubhai’s landmark entry into the petroleum sector. 


The first stage of the Hazira petrochemicals complex began in 1991, and 
not long after, Reliance was acknowledged as the world’s largest 
integrated producer of polyester. Yet, whenever | asked Dhirubhai what 
was being manufactured at Hazira, he would reply, “The same thing — 
thread.’ | had, by now, got used to him underplaying his achievements. 


One of my most memorable visits to the Hazira plant was purely 
accidental. We were off on a trip to the Ranthambore Tiger Sanctuary, 
Rajasthan, the train, soon after leaving Mumbai, Dhirubhai seemed 
visibly restless since he kept wanting to know if we had reached Surat. 
None of us paid much heed to this until he demanded that | pull the 
chain and stop the train. Clearly, | was not going to break the law, but 
since he was so insistent, and fearing that he might be unwell, | 
complied and the train stopped short of the platform at Surat. It was 
midnight, and he bundled us all out of the train. “What's happening?” 
Mukesh asked. “We’re going to Hazira,” came the reply! 


We followed him curiously to the station master’s office. The poor man 
was taken aback at the sight of so many of us trooping into his cabin at 
dead of night. Dhirubhai asked if he could sit down. Over a cup of tea 
and chatter, the station master, whose eyes then fell on the day’s 
newspaper on his table, realised who his unexpected visitor was. “Are 
you Dhirubhai?” he asked. 

“Yes, so what?” Dhirubhai replied, “I still want the tea!” 


The station master apologised profusely for his ignorance, and 
Dhirubhai, ever the champion of the common man, invited him to visit 
Hazira the next day. Dhirubhai’s grand-nephew, Hital Meswani, in 
charge of Hazira, was a rather harassed man that night as he organised 
transport for us, and had the maharaj (cook) rustle up some fresh 
bhajiyas (savouries)! True to his word, Dhirubhai had Hital send a car for 
the station master the next day. 


Hazira, an unexpected stop-over on our journey, was a milestone before 
the ultimate goalpost, Jamnagar. | recall his speech at the 1984 AGM 
when he expressed his desire to make Reliance a fully integrated 
petrochemical company. He had made it happen, and only those of us 
close to him knew what a hard journey it had been - from the day he 
expressed his ambition to that moment on the podium when he finally 
announced that he had attained it. With Hazira up and running, and work 
on the Jamnagar facility under way, his long-cherished dream was 
taking concrete shape. 


Jamnagar- 1995 


Most of us nurture one ridiculously impossible dream all our lives, 
secretly wishing it would come true. In most cases, it remains where it 
begins as fantasy. But Dhirubhai was that rare and incredibly lucky 
person who saw the fulfilment of his dream in his own lifetime. | 
remember him talking about setting up a refinery of his own way back 
during our Aden days, as he walked in and out of ships, bunkered in the 
Aden harbour, selling lubricants and oil samples. Looking back, | realise 
that it was towards Reliance Jamnagar that he had been heading in the 
course of the past 40 years. It was one more step back - from 
petrochemicals to grassroots refining - and the next logical step was for 
Reliance to get into the refining of petroleum. 


What finally came into existence in 1999 was the largest petroleum 
refinery in Asia, about 25 km from the city of Jamnagar. Prior to this 
though, when the Gujarat government heard of Dhirubhai’s plans, they 
offered to give him land and all the facilities he would need; a few acres 
would not do, he replied, he needed 7500 acres! He was thinking not 
only of a refinery, but a nandanwan, a ‘green refinery’, where visitors 
would see the trees before they saw the refinery. To make Reliance 
Jamnagar the world’s largest greenfield grassroots refinery, Dhirubhai 
dispatched experts to Israel to learn about greening a desert, and soon, 
thousands of mangoes and other fruit trees, plants and flowers were in 
bloom long before the refinery came up. In memory of his childhood in 
the mango orchards of Chorwad, Dhirubhai planted his favourite variety, 
the kesar, for which his birthplace was famous. This garden came to be 
known as ‘Lakhibagh’ or the ‘Garden of lakhs’. 


We have a saying in Gujarati that it takes generations to reap a mango 
tree, but Dhirubhai disproved this. | still remember the first mango from 
the first crop that he plucked and cradled in his hand; he seemed 
transported to another world as he took a whiff of the fragrant fruit. It 
really was amazing to be able to pluck the fruit of the short, three-year- 
old mango trees, a labour of love that he would show’ oil proudly to all 
his visitors. Environmentalists were astounded by the 2200 verdant 
acres, the first ‘green refinery complex’ in India with such dense tree 
cover. Dhirubhai would insist that | visit it every month. 


In all, it was really no ordinary task, setting up one of the largest 
greenfield grassroots refineries in the world. Roads had to be built and 
contracts signed with the best-known companies worldwide before work 
on the 15-million-ton project began. Reliance announced that its own 
official target for completing the work was 29 or 30 months, ambitious by 
any standards. Grassroots refineries of this size take anything between 
40 to 60 months to build. However, Dhirubhai’s deadline for this project 
was December 1998. Mukesh, who was in charge, was spurred to 
action, like his father. “If the impossible has to be converted into the 
possible, then it is this team that can do it. We only have four quarters to 
go, let us try our best,” he is said to have told his workers. Mukesh’s 
previous experience at Patalganga came in useful, and once again, 
Reliance showed its speed and high standards in the building and 
commissioning of the Jamnagar refinery, which was completed in 36 
months. 


It is probably the largest industrial project ever implemented in the Indian 
corporate sector. If the complex were to be located in Mumbai (in 1995 
Bombay was officially renamed Mumbai) or London, it would cover more 
than half these metropolises. If ever there were a tribute to the 
economies of scale, this would be it. 


For Jamnagar is a fully integrated unit, with a petroleum refinery 
complex, a power generation complex, a terminal complex and a port. | 
have always been overwhelmed by Jamnagar’s statistics, and was 
Dhirubhai’s frequent sounding board until its completion. 


Dhirubhai monitored the project closely. He would demand a daily video 
recording of the work done and if it slipped behind schedule even for a 
single day, he would push his men, Mukesh included, until they made 
up. He would motivate, pressurise, make them perform way beyond 
expectation. 


To speed up construction, Reliance had its own plant for making 
concrete, its own pipe-bending shops and even an on-site training centre 
where expatriate trainers from leading equipment companies trained 
skilled welders, fitters, and carpenters for the project. When massive 
pieces of equipment and machinery had to be transported to the project 
site, a special jetty was constructed in a record four months. 


| had heard Mukesh and Dhirubhai discuss this project every day. Once 
they were talking about the investment needed for it, with Mukesh’s 
estimate being Rs. 10,000 crores. Dhirubhai’s reply was that even if it 
cost Rs. 15,000 crores, he would go ahead with it since it was to be of 
world-class standards. His Aden dreams had not been idle ones, nor did 
they ignore ground realities, as we soon realised. Keeping in mind the 
refinery’s proximity to the seismic zone, it was decided to make the plant 
earthquake-resistant to an intensity of 7 on the Richter scale. But 
Dhirubhai wanted this to be increased to 9. Mukesh, Anil, and the 
engineers were averse to incurring this extra expenditure of Rs. 1500 
crore. But Dhirubhai insisted that the additional cost was worthwhile in a 
project of this size. His advice was vindicated when Gujarat experienced 
an earthquake measuring 7.4 on the Richter scale on January 26, 2001 
and the refinery escaped unscathed. 


When the earthquake hit Kutch, we were at the Kanha Tiger Sanctuary 
to celebrate Dipti’s birthday. The news took some time to reach us in this 
remote area. Dhirubhai asked Mukesh to get him his private plane. He 
was adamant on going even though | tried to dissuade him. | wanted to 
be by his side in this moment of crisis, and we returned to Mumbai. 
There had been negligible damage to the plant, considering the 
magnitude of the earthquake, but there was a partial collapse of the 
office building. There was no electricity and the plant had to be shut 
down. Somehow, Mukesh managed to convince his father that he could 
manage the crisis alone and left for Jamnagar. 


Dhirubhai was not one to wait and watch. He decided that since he was 
in Mumbai, he would send help to the devastated state of Gujarat. While 
supervising the repair operations for his own plant, he got together a 
large force of volunteers and organised relief, including the dispatch of 
medical supplies, food, and clothing. | remember being worried about 
the plant, to which he said, 


So what? The plant will shut down for a few days. We will lose some 
money, but we will make it up. Such was his resilience and courage. 
The refinery, a marvel in technology in itself, was not Dhirubhai’s only 
source of pride. He would always say he wished he could “turn salt 
water sweet”. 


He often told me how, as a child, looking out at the Arabian Sea 
stretching limitlessly away from the beaches of Chorwad, he imagined 
how wonderful it if someone could turn all that salty sea water into 
sweet, potable water for his village. He never imagined that on his 66th 
birthday he would be inaugurating his own desalination facility. Today, 
this plant processes about 1.2 crore (10.2 million) gallons of sea water 
into potable water daily, and as a touching finale to the fulfilment of his 
dream, the refinery also supplies water to the surrounding areas during 
the frequent periods of drought they face. 


Reliance Jamnagar is not just a spectacular ode to modern India; it is 
the tangible embodiment of one man’s spirit. It makes us feel so proud of 
this dynamic man, who despite all the limitations imposed on him, 
remained committed to the realisation of a long-term goal that had 
inspired his very entry into the world of business. It is irrefutable proof 
that if you can hold on to what you want most, however far-fetched it 
might seem to the world around you, you can make it happen. It may be 
relevant to mention here what Dhirubhai once said to me about his clear- 
eyed capacity to dream. “It is God’s greatness that he has given me the 
power to dream. But there is a small difference between how you and | 
dream. God has given me the power to dream with my eyes open. When 
you dream with your eyes closed, there is a small chance that your 
dream can turn into a nightmare.” 


The realisation of one long nurtured dream did not, however, make him 
sit back in complacency. At the 26th AGM in 2000, even as he 
announced the completion of the Jamnagar complex, Dhirubhai outlined 
a blueprint for his next mega venture, which he called Infocomm. To 
quote from that AGM speech, he recognised “the fundamental shifts in 
the global economy owing to revolutionary advances in technology 
which led to the convergence of the communication and information 
businesses”. He defined it ‘The Infocomm Revolution’. And it was 

to be his next big leap. 


Reliance infocomm- 2000 


It must have been during the first year of Dhirubhai’s career a A. Besse 
& Co. in Aden that he witnessed with awe the power of information. | 
remember him telling me about how the global giant would spare no 
expense when it came to procuring information, even in the 50s. 
Dhirubhai adopted this practice as well, in his early years as a yarn 
trader, sending extraordinarily long and costly telegrams to speed up the 
communication process. 


So, it was not surprising that when he had the opportunity to change 
lives, the first step he took was to make communication available to all. 
The otherwise elitist category of mobile telephony came in for a shock 
when Dhirubhai announced that he sought to make a telephone call 
cheaper than a postcard! In those days, a mobile phone call would cost 
about Rs. 16 per minute while a postcard cost only 50 paise. As he 
pointed out, “There are many in our country who cannot read and write, 
but they can talk, can’t they? So let that be their tool for progress.” 


Thus began the rolling of the massive Infocomm juggernaut. In true 
tribute to the spirit of Dhirubhai, Mukesh who was in charge of setting up 
the project, ensured that it was marked by speed and efficiency. He and 
his team worked round the clock to complete the project on time. 
Nowhere in the world has anyone commissioned a telecommunications 
project of a similar size and complexity and within so short a time frame. 


Reliance Infocomm (now Reliance Communications) has established a 
pan-India, high-capacity, integrated wireless and wireline and 
convergent voice data and video digital network, to offer services that 
will span the entire Infocomm value chain infrastructure, services for 
enterprises and individuals, applications, and consulting. 


It took only two years to put all this in place. Dhirubhai knew that such a 
project, with its advanced facilities, intelligent, next-generation 
communication network, would catapult India onto the centre stage of 
global communication and information technology, helping usher in a 
new way of life for a New India. 


It was fulfilled exactly as he had envisioned. On his 70" birth 
anniversary, on December 28,2002, barely six months after he passed 
away, Reliance Infocomm was launched. We missed his presence 
keenly though we knew he was there with us in spirit. | knew in my heart 
that it would have given him immense happiness to know that affordable 
connectivity in everyone’s life, from the man on the street to the 
president, had taken the country closer to achieving the economic 
freedom that he so passionately wanted. 


Besides, Reliance Infocomm, now Reliance Communications Ltd , 
foresees a range of applications that will transform daily life in the years 
to come. Geographies and boundaries melt as voice and data are 
transferred in real time from desktop to desktop. | can see Dhirubhai 
smiling at the thought of children in classrooms in villages like Chorwad, 
listening to lectures from classrooms in America; of doctors in big 
hospitals advising rural clinics on medical procedures. Collaboration at 
work takes on a new meaning with video conferencing. The possibilities 
that Reliance has opened up under his visionary guidance are 

limitless, transforming India into the land of opportunities that he had 
always believed it was. 


Today, Reliance Communications Ltd., a part of the Reliance Anil 
Dhirubhai Ambani Group, is India’s foremost integrated 
telecommunications company. It is carrying forth Dhirubhai’s legacy by 
ensuring that India remains at the cutting edge of a modern information 
and communications infrastructure, one that enhances productivity, 
opens up business opportunities, connects people, and rightfully makes 
India a global leader in the knowledge-based economy of the future. 


There were many other areas that Dhirubhai was keen to venture into oil 
and gas, power, infrastructure development. The country’s development 
was his major focus. He had always believed strongly in India’s 
economic independence and worked hard in that direction. 


Power 


During the 90s, Dhirubhai had acquired a small equity stake in 
Brihanmumbai Suburban Electric Supply (BSES), India’s largest power 
supply company. Reliance had already had substantial experience in 
power generation with plants at all manufacturing locations. Dhirubhai 
had recognised very early on that power would be a tremendous area of 
growth in the new Indian economy. 


In 2003, BSES joined the Reliance family, as Reliance Energy, an 
outcome that would have delighted him greatly. Today Reliance Energy 
is India’s largest integrated private sector power utility company. The 
company generates, transmits, distributes, and trades in power. It 
distributes over 5000 MW of power. 


Oil and Gas 


Unwavering, uncommon common sense is what | have always believed 
Dhirubhai had, and a good measure of courage too, which served as the 
foundation for his success. He would never let peer perception cloud his 
thinking. Reliance’s oil and gas discoveries — in the face of national and 
international pessimism about India possessing any energy reserves — 
only vindicate the faith he had in his own convictions. Dhirubhai 
reasoned that if the regions to the west and east of India were richly 
endowed with ‘Black Gold’, surely India must have its own share too. 


He wanted to tap this undiscovered potential to complete the backward 
integration process he began way back in 1980 as this would be the last 
link in the value chain. Just as he was not a textile specialist or a major 
in chemistry or an economist, he was not a geologist either. So, he was 
overjoyed when, after many years of waiting, the government awarded 
us the initial lot of 14 blocks in 1999. “India is one of the least explored 
countries in the world for oil and gas,” he said 

To his shareholders in his 2000 AGM address. “We are confident of 
achieving positive results well ahead of the four-year time frame given 
by the government.” In May 2002, true to his deeply held belief, Reliance 
made its first discovery of gas. 


For Dhirubhai, it was another fulfilment, sprung from his belief in the 
huge potential of India. To Reliance and India, it meant the unlocking of 
what could quite literally be a ‘Khazana (treasure house) of resources 
with which to meet the energy scarcity problem. 


“My advice to young entrepreneurs,” he said once, “is not to accept 
defeat in the face of odds, but to challenge negative forces with hope, 
self-confidence, and conviction. | believe that ambition and initiative will 
ultimately triumph...and will be the key to India’s transformation in the 
new millennium.” 


Reliance has gone on since, to discover oil in 2006 and is being 
awarded many more blocks to explore. 


When | look back at all he achieved, and the repercussions it had on our 
lives, | do wonder how he did it all in one lifetime. His tireless efforts 
brought about nothing short of a sea change in our lifestyle. From our 
Usha Kiran flat we moved, in 1991, to our own building, Sea Wind — 
and into more sophisticated social circles. Dhirubhai adapted naturally, 
and for me, the transition to a new world was smooth because of his 
constant support, liberal attitude, and a decisive approach to change. He 
encouraged me to learn English, increase my awareness of health, 
fitness, and personal grooming, and even loved selecting my saris! 


It had been a long journey — from Jai Hind Estate in Bhuleshwar to Sea 
Wind in Cuffe Parade — but at no point did | feel out of my depth. If | 
could host a lunch for the President of the United States with just as 
much ease as | had done for our neighbours at AltView or Usha Kiran, it 
was because | had Dhirubhai by my side as best friend and soulmate. 


However dramatically our world changed, our relationship remained the 
same. The warmth and humour we shared all those years ago in Aden 
never waned, and it was so because Dhirubhai did not let his success 
get in the way of relationships. 


Vill Friend, philosopher, and guide 


| truly believe that Dhirubhai was a karmayogi in every sense of the 
word, who not only believed in self-discipline, but also inspired others to 
work hard to achieve their goals. When Anil once asked him whether he 
had read the Bhagwad Gita, he had said, “I live the Gita! It explains 
karmayoga, or the discipline of action, thus, “You have a right to action, 
never to its fruits. Let there not he any attachment to activity. 


Dhirubhai was not satisfied merely with his own progress, he took 
pleasure in the growth of others too. Even though it may appear as if he 
overcame every obstacle life threw his way, this was not entirely so. But 
he never let his failures get him down. He would immediately chalk out 
another plan of action. Trilochanaben, who used to call him the ‘the 
restless one’, especially during his childhood days, accurately observed 
once, “Most people surrender to their circumstances, but Dhiru makes 
circumstances surrender to him.” With his levels of hard work, endless 
persistence, and ever optimistic attitude, he invariably turned unfortunate 
events into positive learning experiences. His sharp assessment of 
people, ability to manage relationships and above all, his magnanimity, 
helped him build and retain loyal teams. 


It would be difficult lor me to speak of Dhirubhai without mentioning how 
much his colleagues at Reliance meant to him and he to them. 


Aapna (Our) Dhirubhai is how they referred to him and shared a bond 
which can best be described as the love one accords a guru. Dhirubhai 
considered all of Reliance one large, extended family. He had a special 
knack of making his colleagues feel wanted and crucial to the task at 
hand. He instilled a sense of confidence and self-worth in all wno came 
in contact with him. He was the visionary but he made Reliance 
everyone's vision — colleagues’ and family’s alike. 

As K. Narayan, a colleague, points out, “All of us have sight, Dhirubhai 
had vision. He could see ten years ahead, and planned for those years; 
the blueprint for progress was in his mind as far back as 1 977 when he 
decided to put Reliance on the stock market.” 


| have always felt that Dhirubhai was a combination of Chief Executive 
and patriarch. He seemed to know each of his colleagues inside out, 
their special talents and weaknesses, and handed out tasks accordingly. 
It was a unique way of running a team. | remember him saying, “At 
Reliance, we believe that two heads are better than one!” He did not 
merely hand out orders, but engaged in dialogue. He called in everyone 
concerned to assess a situation and would allow an approach to 
emerge: He called it collective decision-making. Common decisions, he 
said, mean common commitment. 


Once a decision was taken, he was relentless in the pursuit of the goal. 
“Go and get it done,” he would thunder. “Remember, credit will be yours, 
the blame mine.” He would be the first to award a pat on the back and 
assume responsibility if someone failed to deliver. This was not to 
disregard or condone weakness, but he believed in correcting with a hint 
or suggestion - a story, anecdote, or impromptu one-liner, inducing the 
person to introspect. 


As head of the Reliance family, Dhirubhai had tremendous insight into 
complex human situations. He was compassionate, helpful, generous. 
He could tell what was on people’s minds long before they had spoken, 
and would reach out well ahead of their hour of need. He had an 
uncanny ability to connect with their thoughts. He knew what drove 
people. It was a judicious combination of head and heart that he had as 
a leader - and this was what made him so special. 


His team members from the early days of Reliance, who helped set up 
Reliance Textiles, unanimously agree that he was a most unusual boss. 
All of them- Shanbaug, S.P. Chakravarty, R.K. Sengupta, K. Narayan, 
Sushilbhai Kothari, Harkishanbhai Parekh, Ratilalobhai Muchala, 
Narottambhai Doshi, Indubhai Sheth, Manubhai Sheth, Jamanbhai 
Mehta, Parimoo, Jasubhai Mehta, Natubhai Sanghvi and Khanna 
enjoyed the same status as Dhirubhai’s brothers, Ramnikbhai, Natubhai 
and nephew Rasikbhai. If they were ever in need, they never had to look 
far for help, for Dhirubhai was always there. As one of them expresses it 
succinctly, “It was impossible to work with anyone else after having 
worked with Dhirubhai. | have seen good people, but so much love! And 
so much care, | have not seen anywhere else.” 


Our house was, quite literally, an ‘open house.’ Dhirubhai was 
accessible to everybody. At work, he would always find time for visitors, 
particularly those who came from Gujarat. When people say, “Oh, yes, | 
knew Dhirubhai well!” it is not an idle boast. He did make people feel as 
if they had known him all their lives. 


It would surprise many if they knew of the humble backgrounds of most 
of his first team members who built Reliance’s textile plant at Naroda, 
Gujarat, in the early 60s. One of them was a matriculate, one a 
commerce graduate, and only one a qualified engineer. Yet, it was with 
a team like this that he built a plant that won high commendation from 
the World Bank. Whenever they went to him, daunted by a seemingly 
insurmountable problem, his response was, ‘It’s difficult, but not 
impossible.’. The phrase was typical of him. He recognised the 
challenge involved but refuse to let them anything short of success. It 
also speaks volumes of the faith he reposed in their ability. This is how 
most of his team members, who started small — clerks, middle 
management executives, college professors — were transformed over 
time into super achievers. They often admitted to me that they could 
never have done it on their own, it was Dhirubhai who had believed they 
could. 


‘Act and act quick!’ 


Dhirubhai’s ability to move with lightning swiftness would often leave 
newcomers astonished. D.N. Chaturvedi remembers how once, during 
his early years in Reliance, Dhirubhai refused to let an airline strike stop 
him from making an emergency trip to Manipal. He simply took whatever 
other means of transport was available to get there- a series of cars, 
buses, autorickshaws - and ensured that his job got done! 


K. Narayan, a trusted colleague, remembers how Dhirubhai offered him 
a job without meeting him at all! This was to be only his first exposure to 
Dhirubhai’s no-nonsense style of decision making. A short phone 
conversation, a brief interview with a colleague at Anmedabad and he 
was hired. 


‘We must learn to trust. For several centuries, Indians have been 
brainwashed to distrust other Indians. This saps national energy. 
Distrust kills initiative. Distrust compels people to manoeuvre and 
manipulate. Trust and transparency stimulate entrepreneurship. 


Natubhai Sanghvi, a colleague of Dhirubhai’s since his Aden days, 
recounts an incident he can never forget. As part of the early Naroda 
team, all charged up with Dhirubhai’s incorrigible optimism and an 

eye on higher targets, Natubhai, had confidently sold goods to the tune 
of Rs. 3 lakhs, when the client defaulted. Natubhai, holding himself 
responsible for this loss, a considerable amount in the early 70s, 
wondered how he would break the news to Dhirubhai. 


But Dhirubhai, already aware of what had happened, called him from 
Mumbai, saying, “Just forget about it and make sure you keep working 
full steam ahead!” Natubhai could not believe his ears. When he began 
to apologise, Dhirubhai brushed it aside, “This is what one calls 
‘business’! It is normal.” 


‘Pursue your goal....’ 


Once Dhirubhai set bis mind on something, he would not give up even in 
the most trying of circumstances, be it his lofty goals for Reliance or 
something as basic as physical fitness. We had gone on vacation to 
Badrinath with dear friend, T.A Pai. Pai watched, concerned, as a steep 
climb left Dhirubhai short of breath. He chided him, “How come you, at 
40, are panting after such a short climb?” It was a trigger that set 
Dhirubhai off on a lifelong quest for fitness. He launched on a diet and 
exercise programme and lost 25 kilos. | recall him once telling me, “You 
can buy the best brains in the world, but you can’t buy good health!” 


‘Between my past, the present and the future, there is one common 
factor: Relationship and Trust. This is the foundation of our growth.’ 


Most people tend to forget the steps that took them to the top. But 
Dhirubhai remembered every single person who played a role in his life 
with gratitude. He would remember by name the pakorawallas and 
channawalla(food hawkers) he patronised as a yarn trader, much to their 
amazement. 


As a 17-year-old youth headed for Aden, he had come to Mumbai to 
board ship and stayed with Parvatiben, a wealthy cousin, who took the 
utmost care of him during the few days preceding his departure. She 
gave him the money he needed badly after close relatives turned him 
down, treated him to the cinema, gave him the grand tour of Mumbai in 
her very own horse carriage and even had him dropped off at the docks 
like a prince! Dhirubhai was overwhelmed by her kindness and never 
forgot it. A few years after we returned to Mumbai and had just bought 
our first car, Dhirubhai offered to pick her up and bring her home in it 
even though she lived close by. He wanted to do this, as he told her, 
because he could never forget her help when he was struggling to find 
his feet in a strange new world. 


What | remember most about Dhirubhai was the elaborate affection with 
which he rewarded loyalty. It was very important for him to share his 
good fortune, particularly with someone who would never normally 
experience it. The way he made this happen for Surabhai is a case in 
point. Our old caretaker at Mangrol Walo Delo, in Chorwad, Surabhai, 
had been of infinite help to my mother in-law, sister-in-law and me, 
before | left for Aden. 


Years later, when we were living at Usha Kiran, Dhirubhai decided to 
have Surabhai visit Mumbai, a once-in-a-lifetime experience for the old 
man, to show him how far he had progressed. He had him flown to 
Mumbai. Surabhai's traditional attire of kedia and choli was stitched and 
sent to him earlier. | was assigned the responsibility of looking after him. 


As Surabhai walked into our 22nd-floor flat, a panoramic bird’s-eye view 
of Mumbai greeted him from our windows. Being a man who had never 
perhaps stepped out of the confines of his village, he was overwhelmed. 
His eyes, piling with tears, he said, “I have not seen heaven, hut heaven 
must look like this. Dhirubhai has shown me heaven on earth.” The visit 
meant more to him than any monetary offer could have, he was filled 
with happiness just to have seen and shared Dhirubhai’s success. 


Dhirubhai then took him to the office and urged him to sit at his desk. 
When Surabhai backed off hesitantly, he assured him that it was his 
right to do so. He owed his success, he said, to the loyalty and goodwill 
of people like him. 


Later in the evening, we took him around Mumbai, and to the Taj Mahal 
Hotel, where he tasted, for the first lime seated in a restaurant, a bowl of 
fruit salad and ice cream. Dhirubhai was a true socialist and treated 
each one of his friends and relatives with equal respect and courtesy, 
regardless of their social status. 


There was also the time when Dhirubhai was invited to a felicitation 
ceremony in his honour in Surat. He surprised the entire gathering by 
stepping down from the dais, walking straight to an old gentleman in the 
audience and bowing before him in full view of the rather puzzled 
businessmen and industrialists present. He smiled and told them, “This 
was my first boss and | have learnt a lot from him.” The gentleman was 
Maganbhai Patel, a director at A. Besse and Co., who had interviewed 
and given Dhirubhai his first job almost three decades ago. 


Dhirubhai never forgot old friends or neighbours. He actually persuaded 
Vasantbhai and Prabhaben Patel, our neighbours at Alt View, to move to 
Usha Kiran with us. And they did. They remained our neighbours for 27 
years. That was the strength of the bond he called friendship. “There is 
no dearth of high-fliers who, after reaching the top, forget the people 
they once knew,” observed Dhairyakantbhai and Manjuben Gandhi, our 
neighbours from our years at Alt View. “Dhirubhai, on the other hand, 
went out of his way to help, and stood by us through thick and thin.” 
They recall with great fondness the special relationship they shared with 
us. 


If Dhirubhai gathered that an acquaintance or friend was in need of 
money he would help most discreetly. Once, he asked Manubhai Sheth, 
a trusted friend, to ensure that none of their friends or close associates 
was ever in want. Sometimes, the recipient was not even aware that his 
good Samaritan was Dhirubhai. 


It was not just with his money that he was generous. He was unselfish to 
the core. | remember the day when a close friend of mine had a heart 
attack. Her husband called me for help. | let Dhirubhai know that | was 
rushing to the hospital. He was going through his critical physiotherapy 
sessions at the time with his personal physician, Dr Pandey. Setting 
aside his own needs, without a second's hesitation, he insisted that the 
doctor accompany me to check on my friend at the hospital. 


Even when more and more demands were made on his time in later 
years, he would not hesitate to lend an ear to a friend in distress. People 
came to him because he could quickly understand the gravity of any 
situation and come up with an amazingly simple solution. 


Dhirubhai remained unchanged throughout our lives, his tastes were 
simple, he wore no airs or graces. He had no inhibitions in admitting that 
he was unaware of the fancy names on a restaurant menu. Once, during 
the early 60s, Harldshanbhai, an old friend, and he stopped by at a 
restaurant. Dhirubhai casually placed an order for two espressos. The 
friend asked him what an espresso was. Dhirubhai shrugged in reply, “I 
don’t know, but everyone seems to be ordering it, so | did too.” He did 
the same when we went out; he would order what | did, and when 
anyone asked him what it was, he would reply, “I have absolutely no 
idea. Kokila is ordering it, so it must be good.” At home, his favourite 
meal remained gur (jaggery), ghee and bajra no rotlo (a thick flat bread 
made from millet), typical Saurashtrian fare. 


He was very proud to be an Indian, prouder even of his background, and 
would miss no opportunity to talk about it. He would say, “l am a Modh 
Vania from Chorwad. My father was a schoolteacher, | am indebted to 
be his disciple and proud of it too. | am a desi (not city-bred) and not 
ashamed of being one!” Dhirubhai’s accent had a rural, colloquial 
cadence to it that he never tried to mask. 


He once asked me if | had any desire, | wished fulfilled, and | said, “I 
have everything | could possibly wish for, but there is one wish: | want to 
celebrate your success back in our hometown, Chorwad.” That day, in 
December 1995, a grand celebratory feast was organised, to which 


everyone in the village was invited; not a single kitchen fire was lit that 
day. Our entire family went over to Chorwad to play host. Our 
grandchildren were fascinated by the place in which their grandfather 
had grown up, and barraged him with questions. Dhirubhai, of course, 
was only too delighted to take them back to his exciting childhood years 
and regale them with stories. | think he enjoyed introducing the 
grandchildren to his village as much as he revelled in interacting with the 
inhabitants of the place he had left several years ago. 


‘Main Naukri karta hoon’ 


Dhirubhai was so rooted in his values that even when he was chairman 
of India’s largest private sector corporation, he would only say, “Main 
Naukri karta hoon. (| am merely doing my job).” That simple. No jargon. 
No high-sounding language to describe what he considered his religion: 
his work. His attitude towards religion was different from most. To him, 
work was a form of prayer. It was how he worshipped God. His life and 
everything he did, as he said, was his offering. He did not believe in 
rituals, but he did have a deep and abiding faith in God. He would not 
frequent discourses on religion even though | did, but paid his obeisance 
every time he passed by a temple, and made sure that our children were 
inculcated with the same sentiment. 


He never refused me anything, even when he did not share my 
enthusiasm for it. When | wanted him to attend a religious discourse on 
the Bhagwat at our home in Sea Wind, he willingly did so, much to the 
surprise of our family and close friends, every single day for my sake! 
That was the real Dhirubhai. Always putting the needs of those he cared 
for ahead of his own. His wealth and success only increased his 
capacity to give. His generosity of spirit was truly pure and those of us 
who had experienced it firsthand will remember it for ever. The gratitude 
and praise of those he helped have been heartwarming. Even though 
the world hails him as a great industrialist, the Dhirubhai | knew was far 
greater as a humanitarian. There are many people who tend to forget 
the stairs that took them to the top, but not Dhirubhai. 


People held him in great awe, not for his achievements, his wealth, or 
his power but because, despite his success, he treated everyone with 
grace, courtesy, respect, and infinite kindness. It was perhaps why over 
the years it was not just our children who enjoyed the privilege of calling 
him Papa. He was ‘Papa’ to all who knew him well. 


IX Papa: The family man 


It would have been perfectly understandable if | were to write that 
Dhirubhai was too busy building his empire to have paid close attention 
to his family, that it is difficult to expect a man to build multibillion dollar 
corporation from scratch, over a span of less than four decades, and find 
the time to be a wonderful father as well. 


But, incredibly enough, he was both. Even as he worked single-mindedly 
towards his goals, he was an exceptionally involved parent too. | 
handled the more routine, day-to-day needs of our four growing children, 
but it was he who was responsible for most of their learning and for the 
well-rounded development of their personalities. 


Dhirubhai was a teacher of a very different kind. He gave our children 
what no textbook could - he taught them about life. He never preached; 
he led by example. His life was their instruction manual and he made 
sure that they learnt their lessons well. Be it discipline, charity, 
perseverance, humility or even the courage to face their fears, all four 
children have many anecdotes tucked away in the recesses of their 
memories, which | am sure will serve them well for the rest of their lives. 


All four adored him. He was their ‘hero’, their Papa, who found the time 
to select their instructors for horse riding, swimming and dance and take 
them exciting holidays, off the beaten path. It was he who found a 
remarkable man called Mahendrabhai, an ‘adventure-master’ of sorts, 
who took on the mantle of a guide and teacher for the children for 
activities outside school. On Fridays and Saturdays, Mahendrabhai 
would be asked to plan something different, excursions to places of 
interest, rides on different modes of transport, cultural performances, 
anything that Dhirubhai fell would be a new experience for the children. 
And, believe it or not, they had to travel by public transport and were 
given just enough money for the ride and “one snack and one drink". 


As the children grew, his degree of involvement too increased. | am 
reminded of the time when he watched the arangetram (debut dance 
performance) of a friend’s daughter, and was fired by the thought of Dipti 
and Nina learning Bharata Natyam. He spent a lot of time trying to find 
out where the friend’s daughter had learned dance and how he could get 
in touch with the teacher. He then proceeded to make arrangements for 
the classes. This must have been in the mid-70s, when he was 
preoccupied with Reliance Textiles. Who would imagine that a man so 
busy with the running of a huge company would take time oil to do such 
ordinary things? But we all came to realise that nothing was ordinary for 
Dhirubhai, least of all anything to do with his children. 


His work schedule prevented him from an active involvement in their 
daily studies. That responsibility lay with me. But he would insist that we 
all have dinner together. At half past eight sharp. This was an unwritten 
rule and his way of staying connected with the family. He devoted these 
dinner sessions to update himself on all their activities. Dhirubhai 
believed that mere school education was not enough and that all-round 
knowledge was the stepping stone to success. He believed that the 
childhood years were crucial for building character and a sense of duty 
and values, and our four children, Mukesh, Anil, Dipti and Nina became 
his beloved disciples. 


In the 1970s, when Powai and Aarey Milk colony were still considered 
‘dangerous, unexplored territory’, there we were most Sundays, 
picnicking and learning the ways of nature. His sense of adventure was 
unlimited, there was a child-like quality about it, reflected both in his 
professional and personal life. 


We would go often to the hill stations close to Mumbai. Avoiding the 
luxury of hotels, we would stay at austere forest lodges, or go camping 
and trekking down mountain paths, familiar only to the locals. We drove 
all across India, visiting remote forest areas in the country. This was 
Dhirubhai’s way of giving the children an interesting, interactive 
education. Many years later, when he was unable to take time off ata 
stretch, he ensured that the children continued to have their holidays 
with me. 


His incessant ability to teach is still fresh in my memory. Every 
expedition or activity was undertaken for the innate lesson in it. Sunday 
evenings were for going out to eat not to indulge merely, but to 
assimilate new tastes and cultures. He had no qualms about eating 
snacks like bhelpuri or a dosa (rice pancake) from roadside stalls with 
the children, using the opportunity to talk business with the dosawallah. 
If | were to coin a term for him, | would call Dhirubhai a ‘chronic sharer’, 
even if it was only a cup of tea. He would take our children and 
grandchildren through all the enjoyable experiences of his own 
childhood, even going out of the way to bring home sugarcane, a food 
he relished as a boy. 


When the monsoons came, much to my dismay, he would take the 
children for a walk in the pouring rain on Marine Drive. Then, in their 
soggy, wet clothes, they would gorge on ice cream. When | complained 
that this was a sure recipe for disaster, he would cheerfully retort, “Cold 
kills cold!” Fortunately, his theory seems to have worked for them. 


He was the kind of father who would not let them sleep in on Sundays, 
but would pack the girls off to singing classes and have a sports activity 
lined up for the boys. He could not attend parent-teacher meetings, but if 
| returned with any complaints, he would say that the worst thing that 
can happen is that the child will fail and learn the hard way. | can proudly 
say that all our children did well in school without our putting any 
pressure on them. 


While he was keen that they be well educated, there had to be time for 
fun and games. He would take the boys to football and hockey matches 
on Sundays. | must admit that he was tougher on the boys than on the 
girls. A small incident illustrates just how firm he could be as a father. To 
teach Mukesh and Anil a lesson once when they had behaved really 
badly at the dinner table - he had caught them having a ‘food fight’- he 
banished them to the garage for the night. They were sent no food, 
except bread and tea, with stern instructions that they could return only 
after they realised the value of what they had clearly taken for granted. 


So, he was quite the disciplinarian, but a thoughtful one. When Anil was 
about six or seven years old, he would occasionally throw tantrums to 
avoid going to school. Dhirubhai knew Anil loved horses. He located a 
ghodawallah, a man who gave children pony rides, and assigned him to 
school duty. While the other children made do with regular transport, Anil 
went riding delightedly to school for several weeks. Dhirubhai was a yarn 
trader in those days we were an ordinary, middle-class family, but | was 
touched by the ingenuity of his disciplining techniques, which besides 
being inexpensive, also helped transform a rebellious child into a 
compliant one. 


He could be a progressive parent too, much like his own father. When 
our youngest daughter, Nina, suddenly decided she wanted to finish 
schooling in Switzerland, Dhirubhai, to our surprise, did not deny her 
permission. He told her that she would have to organise everything on 
her own and she was free to go. He did not question her, nor make any 
background checks on the school. He just placed his complete trust in 
her. | was worried of course, but since Dhirubhai was so confident, | too 
overcame my apprehensions. And Nina went to Switzerland, studied for 
two years, and returned to India for her college education. Dhirubhai 
truly understood the importance of being responsible for one's own 
decisions. 


He loved learning and would encourage the children to read. Dipti 
accompanied him on his early morning walks at Worli Seaface. On their 
return, father and daughter would go into the exercise room, he to do his 
workout, and she to read various newspapers to him so that no time was 
wasted. He had an excellent memory for television schedules on his 
favourite news channels, CNN, and BBC, and would reel them off at the 
exact time, instructing our staff to switch the television on for a particular 
show. 


In 1989, Dhirubhai decided to take us on an African safari - we were a 
16-member group, complete with cooks and helpers. We stayed at the 
Gorongoro forest in Tanzania. Despite the long journey, he was the first 
person to get up early enough to catch a glimpse of the rising sun and 


set off bird-watching. He derived an immense amount of pleasure from 
being close to nature. | remember an interesting episode from one of our 
trips to the Serengeti National Park in Tanzania. We were meant to fly 
there. But Dhirubhai, wanting to savour the thrill of being close to wildlife, 
set off on his own on a 12-hour, bumpy road trip, while the rest of us 
took the flight. At the end of the journey, he did not utter a single word of 
discomfort; instead, he said,” That was a good massage, especially 
since | had not worked out at all today!” That response aptly summarised 
his entire philosophy of life: being positive even when the going is 
tough. 


When it came fitness, not everyone shared his passion for long walks! 
He would, for instance, walk along the long hilly path from Khandala to 
Pune, a considerable distance. Sometimes he would even try to talk his 
Reliance colleagues into joining him. The less fit amongst them would 
often joke about this dreaded physical endurance test! No one was 
spared, not our daughters, sons-in law or grandchildren. When Vikram, 
Dipti’s son was only three years old, Dhirubhai got him to trek all the way 
up a hill to Shivaji’s fort, a retinue of attendants in tow, and had the climb 
videotaped to prove to his incredulous mother that a three-year-old could 
do it. 


He was similarly unsparing with his own children. In the early 80s, he 
took Mukesh, Anil, and Dipti for a trek to the Himalayas and the Pindari 
glacier. He had chosen such a difficult route that for eleven days they did 
not see a single human soul in those distant mountain ranges. Trekking 
25 km a day, they were exhausted. On one occasion, Dipti walked for 
about 10 km and sat down by the roadside, saying it was impossible to 
go any further. He looked at her for a minute and then told her she could 
sit there and wait, and he would pick her up on his way back. She 
continued sitting there, as she did not quite believe he would actually 
leave her behind. She waited patiently expecting him to relent and turn 
around so that they could walk back, but to her astonishment, he 
continued walking on ahead. Dipti got to her feet and resumed the trek. 
She learnt that there really was no such word as ‘impossible’ in his 
dictionary. 


One of the was important values that the children and | learnt from him 
was that of punctuality. Time was essence to him — he was punctual to 
the second and hated it when anyone made him wait. You could set your 
watch by his routine. When he was on his way to the office, every detail 
of his journey would be synchronised to the minute. He would leave for 
the office at 10.30 am. Everyone had to adhere to this schedule to the 
last second. The lift would be ready, the car and driver waiting for him 
downstairs. If he had fixed an appointment to meet somebody, he would 
be waiting impatiently at the designated spot at least 10 minutes ahead 
of time, and God help the person if he happened to be late! For him, an 
appointment made had to be adhered to and the meeting never went 
beyond schedule. He made concessions for no one, not even me. 


We would work out regularly at the Oberoi Health Club; he would come 
there straight from the office and | would join him with a change of 
clothes. His time was set. As soon as he was ready to leave, there 
would be panicky phone calls for me at the ladies’ section, “Mr. Ambani 
is ready!" If | was ever late after my workout, he would say with some 
impatience that | should come by myself if | could not be on time. The 
minute | appeared, he would immediately leave the company in which he 
found himself, drink unfinished, and walk out. 


Even at home, whether it was at mealtime, going to school, on our 
travels, or if the children had to accompany him somewhere, there was 
no compromise on time. He believed that people who did not respect 
time could never make a success of their lives. 


Almost as a counterfoil to his demanding nature, was his vast and 
generous soul. He was generous with his time, money, help, acceptance 
of human frailty, judgment of people. | have seen him forgive and 
continue to give to people who let him down. 


Mukesh remembers how when they were children, on many a Sunday, 
Dhirubhai would drive out to the nearby slums, with boxes of sweets 
loaded in the back seat of his Fiat, to give to the ecstatic children. When 
Mukesh asked him why he did this, he said , “When | was that age | 
would dream that some rich and kind man would drive up to me and 
hand me a box of sweets, out of the blue!” It is therefore not surprising 


that his benevolence made everyone feel special. Many called him 
‘Papa’, and looked upon him as a father figure to whom one could go for 
advice. He called Reliance his family, and shareholders who had 
resolved their financial problems through Reliance shares, felt a sense 
of belonging. 


Dhirubhai’s own upbringing in a large joint family made him a great 
believer in family values. A time-honoured ritual was to seek the 
blessings of the elders every New Year’s Day, and he followed this for 
years despite the commitments that success brings. Of the two elders 
remaining, one was Madhukaka, his uncle. He was 89 when we last 
went to visit him; he was completely overwhelmed to see us. “Kaka, you 
are my elder, and | will never be too great to need your blessings,” 


Dhirubhai said. It was this family feeling that he wanted to pass down to 
his own children. 


None of us could be left untouched by his beliefs and values. In our 
family photographs, you will see Dhirubhai, not as the most influential 
business icon of an era, but as a regular family man. He never outgrew 
those of us who loved him, nor did he ever let any of us drift away. His 
spirit still guides us in all our endeavours and | hope that these values 
are carried forward by the future generations of the family, for he will 
always be remembered as the loving, generous and adventurous father 
who was ‘Papa’ to all. 


Our Children’s Weddings 


The weddings in our family were splendid occasions and bring back 
many cherished memories that we shared. We were no more young 
parents, and it was hard for Dhirubhai and me to get used to the idea of 
our children marrying and moving away, especially since he had been 
such a dotting father. But like any parent, his children’s happiness was 
uppermost in his mind, and when the moment came, all he wanted was 
to make it a grand affair that would reman forever in our hearts. 


Dipti our third child, was the first to marry, and it was the first love 
marriage in our family. This was an unconventional one for our 
community as Raj is a Saraswat Brahmin, belonging to the prominent 
Salgaocar family of Goa. | still remember when she told me that this was 
the man she wanted to marry, my first concern was how a staunch 
vegetarian like her would fit into a home where fish was cooked. 


Dhirubhai, of course, was only too pleased that Dipti had found her 
partner on her own and proceeded to give them his blessings. His next 
move was to take Raj for a long walk. In fact, Raj still jokes about his 
‘fitness test’ in much the same way that | remember mine, chaperoned 
as | was by Trilochanaben, all those years ago. 


It was the first wedding our family was organising and Dhirubhai wanted 
it to be as resplendent as we could make it. These were the early 80s, 
and there was quite a halo around him already. He was gracing the 
cover of almost every business magazine in the country and inhabiting a 
social circuit where lavish entertaining was the norm. He insisted that | 
do whatever it took to make this an event to remember, delegating the 
entire responsibility to me, which did not make things any easier. | 
wanted so much for this event to be a spectacular success, but was 
clueless about where to even begin. Still in my forties, | remember the 
mild sense of panic that overcame me as | contemplated this enormous 
task. But once | got down to the nitty-gritty, |, and my innate sense of 
what was appropriate taking over. Anil orchestrated the entire wedding 
celebrations down to the last detail and everything was more than 
perfect. Dipti was not even in Mumbai, busy as she was completing 
finishing school in Switzerland. 


It was an interesting wedding ceremony with two priests, one Gujarati, 
one Saraswat. Chanting the mantras. We had seven days of 
celebrations, and Dhirubhai invited almost everybody from our 
community, the corporate circle, and friends from around the world. 


No Gujarati wedding is complete without Dandiya Raas or the Garba, 
and Dhirubhai loved to participate in it. But in this case, Raj’s family were 
novices at this dance. We gave them a crash course and they mastered 


the steps. And on Dandiya night at the Cricket Club of India (CCl), 
Vasudevbhai, Dipti’s father-in law, kept perfect step with Dhirubhai, 
much to everybody’s amazement. We also hosted an elaborate 
reception at the Turl Club, with guests remarking that they had never 
before attended a wedding that bespoke so much finesse. 


It was the first time we were letting go of a child, and it was a difficult day 
for both of us, but | was so inundated by the details of the event that the 
anguish of the moment went by in a blur. It was not so for Dhirubhai. For 
the very first time, we saw him moved to tears at the bidaai (send-off) 
ceremony. Here was my husband, a man | have seen survive the 
harshest of life’s adversities without blinking an eyelid, trying hard to 
fight back his tears when giving his daughter away. This was a facet of 
Dhirubhai none of us had seen before. 


Mukesh’s wedding followed in March 1985, and Dhirubhai was 
completely immersed in hosting a celebration, grander than anything he 
had done before. It was he who chose our first bahu, (daughter-in-law), 
a first-time experience for him too, picking a life partner for his son, and 
he derived enormous satisfaction from the task. 


Thereafter, he left every single detail of the wedding in my hands again. 
It was a wonderful occasion, full of many unforgettable moments, like 
when Mukesh refused to get on the horse for the baraat (wedding 
procession)! Finally, after much persuasion, he sat for one brief second, 
and rode in the carriage the rest of the way, with baby Vikram for 
innocent company. It was our first-born Mukesh’s special day, and 
Dhirubhai was so full of joy that the dancing never seemed to stop at 
Mukesh’s wedding. | could not imagine how quickly the years had 
rushed by... 


Nina’s wedding to Shyam Kothari was in December of the same year; 
within the short span of a few months, we were bringing home a 
daughter and parting with one of our own; it was a very emotion-laden 
time for us. There was great happiness in knowing Nina had a found a 
wonderful partner in Shyam, the scion of an important Gujarati family, 
based in Chennai, but there was the sadness of separation. Dhirubhai 


and | knew Nina would be furthest away from us, but we were better 
prepared now, having performed weddings before |, with my 
organisational skills, and Dhirubhai, for giving away his youngest child. 


Shyam’s family and friends arrived from Chennai, it was again a lovely 
wedding, with a week of functions, complete with all the splendour and 
gaiety that was becoming quite a tradition with us. 


Anil’s wedding to Tina, in February 1991, was the last of our children’s 
weddings. It was the second love marriage in our family. Even though 
the first wedding had been only nine years ago, Dhirubhai s position in 
society and the business community had risen phenomenally. Our orbit, 
as he was fond of saying, had changed considerably. This was a grand 
‘society’ wedding, covered extensively in the media. We had the who’s 
who of society coming in as our guests, even more so, because Tina 
was a star in her own right. What’s more, the presence of three of our 
grandchildren, Vikram, Isheta and Nayantara, gave us the utmost joy. 
The ceremonies were spread over four days, with each day more lavish 
than the previous one. As can be imagined, we were exhausted by the 
end of it, but delighted with our newest bride and truly glad that our 
family weddings had such a grand finale. 


We had wanted to make each wedding perfect in every way. | would 
oversee everything myself; people said there was a personal touch to 
the festivities. All our children’s weddings were marked by warmth and 
elegance. With them now settled Dhirubhai and | were entering a 
different chapter of our lives satisfied that we had given them enduring 
values and unconditional love. 


Four more young people had joined the family as our children and for 
them too Dhirubhai became Papa. 


Following are affectionate tributes by the children and their spouses to 
their loving Papa. 


OUR PAPA 
Mukesh D Ambani 


| am what Papa made me. He was my father, teacher and leader rolled 
into one. To write about him is as difficult as delving into one’s own soul. 


He ushered me into a whole new world when he summoned me back 
from Stanford to join him. 


| realised that he was a university by himself. A university tested by the 
rough and tumble of life, and tempered by challenges and adversities, 
where strategies were written with common sense. What had never 
been done before was set as goals in his university. And you were 
continuously challenged to reach them. 


For him, life was all about stretching oneself beyond conventional limits. 
He made us redefine the established performance norms. 


He was a demanding task master. Loving and encouraging, no doubt, 
but a no-nonsense leader. He wanted everything accomplished 
yesterday. Infectious impatience was his hallmark. 


Behind his tough exterior was a man of immense compassion. 

Day in and day out, | saw people from all walks of life coming to him with 
mundane requests: blessings for a daughter’s wedding, sharing the 
happiness of a son’s achievement, invitation for bhumi puja (ground 
breaking ceremony) of a small industry or to remind him with pride that 
the visitor was one of the earliest shareholders of RIL. 


Each one of them went back happy, deeply touched to find that the 
legendary Dhirubhai was such an unassuming person. He related to 
them as a well-wisher and friend. 


Papa was simple, humane, and trusting. That was his nature. That 
was his greatness. He did not wear religiosity on his sleeve. But he was 
a deeply religious person. He would accept a ‘prasaa' (offerings) with 
devotion and bow down before an idol without showing off. 


And work was worship to him. 


He was always excited about creating anything that could set a new 
trend. 


He inspired us to dare and achieve what we thought was impossible. 


He was endowed with a magic that made you perform and give the best 
of your potential. From him | learnt the real meaning of leadership. 
To lead from the front. To be safety net in times of trouble, to pass 
on the glory to the team. 


He taught us to be a man among men. 


| often wonder how to sum up Papa's life. Every biographer would 
remember him with numerous adjectives: the visionary, the founder of 
the equity cult, the man who conquered the licence raj and so on. All this 
may be right, but it does not describe him fully. Papa is not a mere 
aggregate of his achievements. 


He was a visionary with his feet planted firmly on the ground from 
where he learnt what to dream. His vision derived its strength from 
the aspirations of the common man, which is why it was 
extraordinarily accurate. 


He always put people first. This is why he could navigate the shifting 
political sands with confidence and equanimity. 


At the bottom of all his achievements he remained rooted in the earth, 
weaving his extraordinary life in the tapestry of common people. He 
never lost this vital link. This is why he did not become just another 
ordinary millionaire. 


In fact, he became an extraordinary symbol of an ordinary Indian’s 
dream, aspirations and potential. 


He never advertised in advance what he ultimately achieved. Having 
scaled a peak, he moved on to climb another higher peak. 


In the process, he was always ready to face challenges as they came 
along. He was no stranger to suffering and pain. But he never allowed it 
to show on his face. He was like a huge banyan tree. But his greatness 
as a lather lay in the fact that he never ever let me feel overshadowed. 


He placed his trust in me. And that is how | learnt that trust is the 
most powerful motivating impulse. He encouraged me to look at the 
future with unwavering faith. He showed confidence in my capacity. 
And | learnt that a person will rise to the occasion if you place 
confidence in him. He instilled in me the spirit to overcome every 
obstacle and fight every anxiety. 


He measured a person s satisfaction and motivation by asking him a 
simple question: ‘Maja ave chhe? (Are you enjoying it?).’ And that was 
his philosophy all his life — ‘Work that feels like a burden is not worth 
doing.’ He transformed the most difficult task into an exciting blend 
of adventure and fun. 


Every moment of his day was spent in thinking of building, 
enlarging, and expanding Reliance. Reliance’s workers, engineers, 
managers, dealers, shareholders, his friends, companions, and well- 
wishers: they were all Reliance family to him. 


He lived, worked, and struggled to see India attain the great heights that 
he believed was its destiny. 


He derived the greatest satisfaction from bringing happiness to the lives 
of millions of ordinary men and women. And he brought joy into the life 
of everyone who came in contact with him. His life remains the stuff that 
dreams are made of, real and yet unreal in its sheer width and scope. 


Our Papa was simple, like a child, impatient like a youth and 
sagacious and experienced like a wise old man. 


This makes our Papa unique. | am proud to be his son. And every day, | 
am reminded of my good luck. 


LIVING WITH A LEGEND 


Anil D Ambani 


“Many people read the Gita, few live up to it,” Papa told me early in life. 
As | grew to adulthood, | came to realise that he was one of those rare 
individuals who lived and breathed the Gita in every facet of his life. 


I've been asked often: “What was it like growing up as the son of a 
legend like Dhirubhai?” | must confess I've never been able to give a 
complete answer to that question. 


For me, Papa was the single most important influence in my life— my 
biggest teacher, my greatest guru, the best karmayogi I’ve ever known. 


Every day with him was a lesson and a challenge. He taught me the 
value of finding opportunity’ in adversity, gave me the courage to 
learn from my mistakes. He instilled in me the confidence and spirit to 
survive the toughest of odds. 


Looking back at those early years, | recall moments when the child in me 
was so overcome by Papa’s larger than life presence that it was hard to 
experience any other emotion. But Papa had this gift of making those 
around him feel taller, letting ordinary humans get a rare glimpse of their 
extraordinary abilities, in my moments of despair, he would share my 
disappointment and sorrow like they were his own. 


Papa had a sense of humour that could light up any moment, lift any 
cloud. During some of the worst crises that faced Reliance in the early 
days, he would keep us in battle-lit form with his enormous self-belief 
and unbounded joyous laughter. 


| once asked Papa what he enjoyed doing most in life. “Il enjoy creating 
wealth,” he said, “but even more than that | enjoy sharing wealth. 
The real end of enterprise is not creation but distribution of 
wealth.” 


Papa seldom preached. He made you learn by example. To gain trust, 
give trust. To gain respect, give respect. Relationships are life’s greatest 
treasures. They are the foundation upon which everything else rests. 


Papa was a deeply religious anti god fearing man, a characteristic that | 
came to internalise in my long years with him. It was perhaps this 
profound faith that gave him a strong sense of justice and fair play. 


“Never put up with unjust oppression,” he would say, “nor grow at the 
expense of others. Put yourself in another’s shoes when faced with a 
conflict. Be transparent in your dealings” The list was endless... 


Papa had an obsessive faith in India and Indians. For him, the India 
story was, potentially one of limitless growth and achievement. His 
message for his fellow Indians was unerringly simple: “Never think small. 
Never take comfort in being second best.” 


There are some who write management manuals; there are others who 
read them. For me, DHA’s DNA or life is the best book anyone could 
ever hope to learn from... 


In the last four years, when confronted by doubt or crises, | have tried to 
think how Papa might have responded in a similar situation. And, almost 
always, | have come away with an answer. It is as if he is still around 
with us. Perhaps that is not surprising. Because men like Dhirubhai 
guide and inspire long after they are gone... 


It has been my greatest privilege that | was alone with Papa when he 
breathed his last. As | shared this news with Mummy, | asked her: “Why 
did Papa leave us so suddenly?” She answered calmly, “Your father had 
done all he could here on earth - for us, for Reliance, for India...God 
wanted him to come to heaven and serve Him there.” 


And so, Papa lives on in heaven perhaps smiling at how keenly his 
beloved India has embraced the vision that he did so much to 
propagate. 


THE LIGHT OF MY LIFE 


Dipti Salgaokar 


| am often asked what it must have been like to grow up the daughter of 
the great Dhirubhai Ambani, a man who was a business phenomenon, 
the builder of a multi-billion-dollar empire from scratch. What was it like 
being the daughter of such a famous father? | do not have an answer 
because | was brought up unaware of the awe in which the world held 
Dhirubhai Ambani. He was just my ‘Papa.’ Looking back, | marvel at how 
he kept us so firmly grounded. 


Even as Reliance was rising to become a force to reckon with, Papa 
made time for us. He was always there, making sure we experienced the 
simplicity and value of the little things in life. 


If he was a loving and caring parent, he could also be demanding of 
qualities he valued, such as humility, graciousness, and sensitivity. He 
wanted courage and compassion, enthusiasm, and efficiency in equal 
measure from us. 


Papa often said, “To be successful, you must be confident, but not 
arrogant.” He was a living example of humility combined with 
confidence. 


If education is what all parents want for their children, Papa was 
emphatic that academics alone was not enough. General knowledge 
and a well-rounded education - the acquisition of which was never- 
ending were more important. Papa insisted we keep abreast of 
everything that was happening in the world. And when he said 
‘everything,’ he meant it! He would quiz us on Sundays about current 
events to check if we were reading enough. Before we set off on a trip, 
we had to research the place we were visiting. We would then be given 
the freedom to decide what sights we wanted to see. | realise now that 
he was thus inculcating in us the sense that leisure time too involved 
responsibility. 


One of the many valuable lessons | learnt from him was the importance 
of being decisive and persistent. He would always say that if our 
decisions did not have the desired result, we should learn to create 
the circumstances that would bring it about, to create situations that 
would enable things to work. 


Papa was a man whose tastes were simple. The smallest things 
made him happy like a walk in the rain, wide stretches of green, 
monsoons in the mountains and long dives. His love for nature, wildlife 
and the hills always occasioned great holidays. 


He wore simple clothes, crisp white shirts, and black trousers, ironed to 
perfection, not a thread out of place or a stray crease, his shoes 
polished to a mirror finish. On holidays, he was happiest in his T-shirts 
and shorts. He was a simple man who made extraordinary demands 
of efficiency from those around him. 


He taught much by saying little. He never subjected us to long 
lectures. Rather he would always pause to ask our opinion. When he 
discussed an idea, he would wait for it to sink in, and then ask, “Kya?” 
(to mean: so, you follow?) It was very important for him to feel that he 
was taking you along with his thought process. 


His whole approach to parenting was unconventional, open, modern. 
Papa was a progressive father. When | broke the news to him about who 
my life partner was going to be - Raj, a Saraswat Brahmin from Goa - his 
immediate reaction was, “Great! So, when are we going to Goa?” It was 
as simple as that. There were no questions asked, although this was the 
first love marriage in the family, in fact, the first marriage. 


His spontaneous wit displayed itself quite classically during my wedding 
ceremony. Traditionally, at Gujarati weddings, the bride’s parents greet 
the groom and wash his feet as part of the welcome ritual. It was in the 
midst of such a solemn moment with the Goan and Gujarati priests 
chanting in the background that Papa, while pouring water on Rajs toes, 
remarked, “You know Raj, this is a rather expensive pedicure, my 
friend”! We have it recorded for posterity and this memory still brings a 


smile to our faces. When it was time for me to leave home, it was a very 
difficult parting. | had never seen my Papa cry, until then. 


Some of my most unforgettable memories are of our holidays together, 
journeys that have taken us across the world. Papa loved to travel and 
holiday with the whole family. He enjoyed adventure, new places and 
exploring unknown destinations. | remember so often our 14-day trek 
to the Pindari Glacier in the Himalay as, when we met not a single soul 
in these remote areas of natural beauty. 


We continued to holiday together even when our family of six grew to 
nineteen, including spouses and grandchildren. Papa’s favourite spots 
were the wildlife sanctuaries, where he would immerse himself in nature 
for hours together. He wanted to share this passion with us, and we too 
developed a keen ear for the ‘call of the wild’ very early in life. He was 
always the most energetic person in the group, putting us all to shame 
and his enthusiasm was infectious. 


Despite his growing professional commitments, he was the kind of father 
who would stay constantly in touch with all four of us, sometimes many 
times in the day. As the years went by, our bond only grew stronger. His 
phone calls became more frequent after the children were born, doting 
grandfather that he was. Not one for long phone conversations, 
sometimes he would call just to say hello, share the day's events, and 
get an update on all the children s activities. 


He made sure that | was always a part of everything that was happening 
in his life, especially all Reliance’s triumphs. Though | was married and 
had moved to Goa, he would ask me to come to Mumbai ever so often 
so that | did not miss out on big city events back in mv ‘village,’ as he 
would jokingly refer to Goa. 


When mv children Vikram and Isheta were growing up, they too were 
included in his daily chats. He even had a fax machine installed in our 
home in Goa so that he could fax them constantly; sometimes it was a 
fax a day! | began to realise how blessed | was to have had him by my 
side and to have him in the lives of mv children too. For he truly was a 
grandfather par excellence! 


He was accessible to us regardless of whether he was in the midst of a 
high-level meeting or his physiotherapy session. | could always walk in 
and talk to him Whenever | was in Mumbai, he would insist that | drop 
him at his office. It was that short ten-minute drive to Nariman Point with 
him that | cherished. Those ten minutes were our time. 


One of his great abilities was to make people feel particularly 
special. His wealth, power, his role in the creation of the capital 
markets, his ingenious business methods have been extensively written 
about. But he also had the ability to put so much warmth into the 
shortest encounter even if it was just a ten-minute interaction. The 
expression in his eyes always made you feel like he had all the time 
in the world for you - he left such a lasting impression. 


On that fateful day, Monday, June 24, 2002, | talked to him at 2.30 pm. 
He had just returned from the office and chided me for not coming to 
Mumbai to spend Sunday with him as he had requested. Those were his 
last words to me before he slipped into a coma, never to speak again. 


Papa passed away on July 6, 2002.That day, | finally grew up. 


Papa is not here physically, but ever present for me. | still talk to him sit 
by his bedside in his room. | can feel his presence, but | miss his 

voice, 'Hey Dipy, su chale che?' (Hey Dipy, what’s going on?) his warm 
hug, the unforgettable twinkle in his eyes and his affectionate smile. | 
can only feel proud to say that Dhirubhai Ambani is my father - and 
ever so thankful that | am a part of him and he such an integral part of 
my life. | draw strength daily from his life and my eternal memories of 
him. 


A PILLAR TO LEON ON 


Nina B Kothari 


He was the only one who called me ‘Raju’. | remember the early morning 
wake-up sessions when he would come and sit by my bedside, 
caressing my check and talking about everything under the sun - world 
news, politics, business, and the most important of all for me, how much 
he loved me. It was his unconditional love that made my childhood so 
happy and secure. It gave me the confidence to be my own person, to 
take decisions and have the courage to stick by them, no 

matter what, and make the best of it. He was never the forceful 
disciplinarian — Papa worked on our minds differently. He never 
instructed but suggested. We never did anything that would displease 
him. We did things that would make him proud to see that we had risen 
to the challenges of life. 


He was a great one for empowering people. He never micro-managed or 
organised things for us. We had to do it ourselves. When | wanted to go 
to a boarding school in Switzerland, | had to do all the research myself. 
He had a vision of people having the capacity to be much greater 
than they were, and he encouraged us to live up to that vision. He 
often reminded us of his love and pride and we strove to excel. He 
always encouraged us to go for the best. Never compromise. So, 
when the Jamnagar Refinery was created, it was the best, the first of its 
kind, the largest, the finest, truly everything that Papa dreamed of as a 
young man in Aden who dared to dream. 


Papa walked like an army general, very briskly. It was as if he was in a 
constant hurry to do things, to reach an unknown destination. As a 
child, | always held his hand to keep pace, but it was difficult. So were 
his mental challenges. He loved challenges for himself and for us; 
sitting with him was almost like taking part in a general knowledge test. | 
was the most well-informed schoolgirl of my age, and knew facts like the 
name of the American Secretary of State and a lot about Indian politics. 


It was so normal for us that | never realised that it was different for 
others. We had extra classes, not for maths or science, but for reading 
the atlas, singing patriotic songs and hymns, and learning about the lives 
of Indian freedom fighters. 


Papa was passionate about India, proud of his country and desirous of 
doing his most for India and its people. His financial success would not 
have been as important to him if he had not carried millions of Indians 
along with him. 


Papa followed our mental progress very keenly, who our friends were, 
where we were going, what we enjoyed doing, but never our academic 
grades or marks. He firmly believed that bookish knowledge was of 
no worth and that it inhibited one from taking risks. 


After | got married to Shyam, Papa would inquire about the most 
irrelevant details (so it seemed) about my life. He never asked “Are you 
happy in Chennai?” but always “What did you do today to make 
yourself happy?” He always managed to get a 360-degree picture from 
my responses. Our chats were never long, but always filled with witty 
repartee. Papa would call without fail, every single day - there was no 
fixed time, but the call was certain. | would, as a matter of course, ask 
him So, Papa, what are you doing?” and his standard reply, with a 

smile in his heart (which | could almost hear), would be, “Naukri kar raha 
hoon. (| am merely doing a job).” 


In retrospect, | feel here was a man who did what he had to, on his 
own terms, not lor anybody’s approval but for himself. It was 
something that was his destiny, where his sheer hard work and great 
vision were the key. He loved and enjoyed his work, and took 
success and fame in his stride just as he accepted criticism and 
vilification too. This has taught me a great deal. From his sense of 
purpose, | understood his burning desire to make Reliance a Fortune 
500 company. He was charged with his own energy. He immersed 
himself completely in what he did. | am proud to have been privy to 
his certainty about finding huge oil and gas reserves in India! 


| saw a similar determination and ‘never give up* attitude in the way he 
handled the personal challenge of ill health. He brought the same 
underlying strength of mind to rehabilitate himself after the stroke. 


In those five minutes that Papa suffered his massive stroke in 1986, our 
world turned topsy-turvy. | did not understand what was happening, but 
knew it was very bad. It is my mother's devotion and belief that helped 
him. She bravely kept him chanting invocations to Srinathji, our family 
deity, so that he would remain conscious. 


To see Papa so helpless and ill was terrible. To see him in hospital was 
painful. To realise the implications of the stroke was even worse. | was 
afraid for him too. How would he be able to handle this sudden, cruel 
obstacle in his path? | remember asking God why he had punished my 
Papa thus, someone who had, and continued to, bring prosperity to 
others. | never came to terms with this tragedy. It changed my life. 


Papa was fearless. During the 1971 war, | was still just a child and the 
blackouts and bombings frightened me. He wanted me to be brave. He 
took me up to the 25th-floor terrace to see the searchlights and anti- 
aircraft guns and comforted me; nothing would happen to any of us as 
long as he was there. There was no doubt: He was very strong and bold. 
Nothing and nobody frightened him. But he could feel pain for us. | 
remember how he forbade Mummy to have our ears pierced till we were 
almost nine years old because it would be painful for us and we would 
cry! 


Papa was a hands-on person. He took us to see the site of the 
Sabarmati floods in Anmedabad, and more recently, insisted that we go 
to the earthquake affected area in Bhuj to see for ourselves the suffering 
and devastation. He encouraged us to feel for the distressed, to 
experience their pain and be moved to help. His compassion was 
great. He built our courage and generosity with his encouragement and 
personal example. Papa was largehearted. He has taught me to be 
grateful for what | have and to be generous. We never gave money to 
those who begged, but distributed packets of food which were 
always stocked in the boot of the car. He taught me an important 


lesson - to hand it over personally and with a smile. No delegation 
was allowed! 


Sundays were usually devoted to all-day picnics with the entire family. 
We discovered many picnic spots that no one would normally visit. We 
enjoyed being in the wilderness — chatting, bonding, being carefree and 
experiencing a oneness with nature. This was Papa’s way of unwinding 
after a long hard week. Sunday was our favourite day because we had 
so much fun - simple fun, not going to expensive hotels, but just being 
close. There was a huge emphasis on family togetherness, which was 
the purpose also of the holidays we took in Africa, New Zealand, the Gir 
forest and several other places, where he enjoyed being with all his 
grandchildren. 


Birthdays were very important to me | loved to celebrate and be 
pampered. After | got married, his phone call on my birthday was the 
most important happening of that day. He liked making others feel 
special; his family was the most important to him. He enjoyed 
celebrating his own birthday too simply because he could meet all his 
relatives and old friends. The gatherings were never with the who’s who 
of society, but always with old friends and people who had played a part 
in his meteoric rise. It was his way of saying ‘thank you, | have not 
forgotten you’! 


Papa was a man of few wants. He was never arrogant about his 
wealth. He always wore the same simple, white khadi shirt. He never 
valued things for their public or social worth but for the pleasure they 
bought — the tie was important, not because it was Gucci, but because | 
had chosen it for him. For Anil’s wedding, he wore the same suite for 
three consecutive days. “People look at me, not my suit! | find this suit 
comfortable.” And that was it. 


Papa was always keen we dressed well, looked tidy and good. He was 
proud that | had my own sense of style. When Vimal fabrics were the 
rage, | was so spoilt that | had a dress in every single print and material 
It thrilled him! When Vimal was at its peak, Papa travelled extensively. 
He always bought me dolls from Poland or Russia. Even when he was 


away he was always with us his presence was felt as he would have 
given each one of us different tasks to complete. And he never forgot 
these assignments! Even today, | cannot think of Papa as not being 
there. 


My mother had added responsibilities as she was not only the 
disciplinarian, but also paid meticulous attention to our school routine. 
She fulfilled the role of both parents. 


Whenever | have looked for advice, | have got it, exactly what he would 
have said without long-winded explanations, straight to the point, yet 
cryptic. It was his own inimitable style. 


As a child, | would wait for him to return home in the evenings, it seemed 
that activity at home began only after he was back. He had a distinct 
way of ringing the doorbell and walking through the long, narrow corridor 
of our flat. He always came home, smiling, and never complained that 


he had had a long or difficult day. He never looked tired or ever told us 
children to leave him alone as he needed time to himself. He waited to 
see us just as much as we did him. Sometimes, to irritate me, and 
knowing my stubbornness, he would insist that | remove his socks and 
shoes. We understood each other completely but there would still be an 
argument. It was our own, precious time, our intimate way of bonding. 
He often said | could read his mind well. | felt privileged that | was so 
special to him. | was, no doubt, the most spoilt. | was a precocious kid 
and Papa used to indulge me completely. Both Mukesh and Anil, upon 
Papa’s instructions, have had to carry me on their shoulders many a 
time as punishment. 


He was truly a doting father. My being married made no difference to our 
relationship. | still continued to enjoy sitting on his lap! Our relationship 
was special and | thrived on the realisation that | was his favourite. We 
used to laugh together, remembering the times his temper got the better 
of him. Yes, Papa could get really angry, even break glass tables! At 
times like this, his secretary would call me up to speak to him and | 
believe that would calm him down. Papa’s anger did not last long and in 
no time, he would be absolutely normal again. He held no grudges and 


when the moment of anger was over, it was in the past! He was never 
petty and could forgive and forget. It was a great quality. 


Papa enjoyed simple Gujarati food. My mother took great pride in 
always laying out the dinner table with simple, healthy homemade 
dishes. More than the food, it was simply a meeting place for all of us, 
with or without guests. Papa entertained people from every walk of life, 
and always at home. We often had to meet and interact with the people 
he invited. | would listen with great interest and learnt much from this 
exposure. Papa always surrounded himself with people who were 
intellectual and had diverse interests. He was curious to know more 
and seemed to soak up information. He far preferred to listen to 
what a person had to say rather than talk himself. He was not quiet, 
but gently guided the conversation to his areas of interest. He 
always had ideas to contribute and his charismatic personality charmed 
his guests. He made it a point to leave them with a lot of food for 
thought. | remember how proud and happy he was to have had Bill 
Clinton over for lunch. 


Papa’s journey of 69 years has been a truly fascinating one and | have 
been a privileged witness. He has always been not just a father to me, 
but a continuous life experience, my source of strength, a pillar to lean 
on, an embodiment of values to live by. It is a legacy that | will always try 
and live up to. 


MEMORIES OF PAPA 


Nita M Ambani 


Papa will always occupy a pre-eminent position in my life. 


For the world, he was Dhirubhai Ambani, the legend. For me, he was 
Papa, and will remain so in the most cherished corners of my memory. 


A person of amazing understanding, infectious warmth and a generous 
heart, Papa welcomed me into the family with touching openness. He 
made me a part of his life with unreserved sincerity. As | think of him, 
several unforgettable incidents flash through my mind. Let me recall a 
few: 


It was one fateful evening that | will never forget. It happened before 
Mukesh and | were married. | was at home when the telephone rang. 
The caller identified himself as Dhirubhai Ambani. | refused to believe 
him. | thought someone was trying to play a prank on me and did not 
respond. The phone rang again. This was my first encounter with Papa’s 
unflinching persistence — a rare quality that enabled him to translate his 
dreams into reality. 


My father assured me that there was no harm in taking the call. And then 
| realised he was ‘The Dhirubhai Ambani’! Pretty soon, one thing led to 
another and | was invited to visit him at his office in Maker Chambers. 
And every time | visit there, even today | relive the memory of my first 
meeting with Papa. Without Mukesh or me being aware, he was 
discreetly playing the role of a matchmaker for his son! Looking back, | 
am overwhelmed by his gentle and affectionate heart. 


| recall yet another incident vividly. In 1985, after our wedding, Mukesh 
and | were flying out for our honeymoon. When we landed in London, to 
our surprise, we discovered that Papa and Mummy were waiting to 
receive us! Flow can | ever forget that sight? It is still etched in my heart. 


Mummy told me that it was the first time that Papa had come to the 
airport to receive anyone. 


They then joined us for the rest of the trip. And even though it was rather 
unusual to have my in-laws with me on my honeymoon, | must admit 
that Papa vested it with so much fun and adventure. When we were in 
Scotland, he invited me lor a walk. | did not realise at that time what | 
was walking into! It was almost five-hour marathon that | had to take with 
him. Later, | came to realise why or family members dreaded Papa’s 
invitation for a walk, because they were usually nothing short of a 
marathon in duration. 


Papa remained a source of constant inspiration for me. H had the soul of 
a sincere friend and spirit of wise mentor. God had given him the 
wonderful gift of communicating naturally, cordially, and warmly. He 
could laugh heartily and make you laugh with abandon too. He could 
instantly bring cheer to any atmosphere. For several years, he would 
meet me at 7.30 every evening for a little chat. Wherever | was, | had to 
make sure | was at home, which was Usha Kiran at that time. He would 
question me on different subjects, which would be as diverse as politics, 
the share market, travelling, social etiquette and grace. These were 
challenging and creative encounters. They were his subtle ways of 
educating and guiding me. He always taught me to focus on the 
bigger goal and larger issues. “The smaller issues will then 
disappear,” he would say with inimitable charm. 


From the very outset, Papa was a perennial source of support for me. 
Soon after my marriage, | expressed my desire to be a schoolteacher. 
Both Papa and Mukesh encouraged me wholeheartedly. He combined 
an unflagging commitment to work with an amazing capacity to relax and 
enjoy. He was very demanding at one level, and very magnanimous at 
another. He was kind and munificent, but not one of those who flaunted 
their generosity on their sleeves. In the soothing shade of Mummy’s and 
Papa’s love and care, | experienced the many rich dimensions of Indian 
family life. 


learnt from him the value of respecting and nurturing relationships. | 
vividly recollect how joyous Papa and Mummy were when our first-born 
twins Akash and Isha arrived after seven years. When we returned with 
them from the US, Papa and Mummy were at the Mumbai airport to 
receive their grandchildren. Before anyone realised it, Papa had taken 
the twins with him to the car. 


And when Hari Anant, our youngest child was born, Papa seemed to 
have found his true shadow in him. Day by day, week by week, month 
by month, Papa’s bond with his grandchildren grew stronger and 
stronger. In fact, they became an integral part of his life. For them, he 
was an inspiring mentor and guide. 


Papa had an incredible capacity to make you give your best. He always 
encouraged me to think big and put in my best to accomplish my goals. 
It was his inspiration and confidence that empowered me to design and 
execute a township of international standards while the world-class 
refinery complex was coming up on the barren land at Jamnagar. He 
insisted that we must accomplish world-class standards in every 
initiative we undertook. The standards set by him continue to 
challenge us in all our endeavours. 


Papa always believed in the need to provide quality educational 
opportunities and health care in India. This steered me to take an active 
interest in serving people in these two areas. It was in June 2002 that 
Reliance Infocomm, one of Papa’s dreams, was taking shape at the 
Dhirubhai Ambani Knowledge City in Navi Mumbai. While Mukesh and | 
were there one Sunday, June 23, Papa decided to stay home to spend 
time with Isha, sharing his vision of the ‘India of tomorrow’ and how it 
would soon join the ranks of leading economic powers. Tragically, it was 
the last Sunday before his fatal stroke. 


All of us have learnt invaluable lessons from His life — His phenomenal 
generosity of spirit, his ability to focus on his goal and not let negative, 
petty talk distract him, his truly humanitarian nature that taught me to 
constructively care for those in dire straits. It is from him that | learnt to 
participate in the process of economic development and social change. 
And the most important value | have imbibed from him is commitment to 
excellence. 


Papa is not with us physically. But he continues to be present in our lives 
even today. And he continues to inspire and guide us and our children. 
When | think of Papa, | am at a loss for words to express the feelings 
that fill the depths of my heart- emotions cloud my vision, sentiments 
blur memories and gratitude fills my heart. 


A LEGACY OF LOVE 


Tina A Ambani 


| married Anil in February 1991. Mummy and Papa embraced me and 
welcomed me with an open heart. It was a new chapter in my life, 
unknown territory but they held my hand and guided me at every step 
with patience and understanding. It was incredibly special for me as | 
lost my father at a very young age. 


Indeed, Papa filled a vacuum in my life. In his eyes, | was more than a 
daughter-in-law; | was also an individual in my own right, with 
complexities and interests. He encouraged these interests, helping me 
to develop my potential. Learning about my passion for design, he urged 
me to take an active interest in textile design and research. 


He also insisted that | keep up to date with what was happening around 
the world. His initiative broadened my worldview and helped me educate 
myself on current events. His sharp eyes darted each time he threw a 
controversial question at me to see my reaction and assess my 
intelligence. He pushed me to express my views, expand my horizons. 


Papa’s wit was subtle and sharp and there was always an important 
lesson to learn. When | went on a safari trip to Africa with the family, 
without Anil, after our engagement, we came across a pride of lions. 


Papa pointed them out and asked if | thought of Anil as a lion. | promptly 
replied, of course. Then, he said, “With so many members in the pride, 
the lion’s attention is divided” In his inimitable way, Papa was telling me 
that | was not just marrying an individual, but walking into the arms of an 
entire family. It left an indelible impression on me. 


Papa also had the gift of making every member of the family feel special. 
Our sons, Anmol and Anshul, especially, were his pride and joy. For us, 
living with him was a constant process of learning. With his warmth 
suffusing our lives, he taught us the values of a strong character, 
passion for excellence, positive thinking, and respect for time. 


Whenever we had to go out together at a particular time, he would 
gently chide me, saying, “Let us operate on IST (Indian Standard Time), 
not TST Standard Time)! An institution by himself, he set the highest 
standards lor emulate. His greatest quality: simplicity. His achievements 
and stature notwithstanding, he remained a simple, humble, and rooted 
person, almost a minimalist, with few needs. 


Despite his ill-health, Papa remained a powerhouse of activity, 
constantly brainstorming, his mind racing far ahead, taking us along the 
fascinating journey of life with him. He created a whole new world for 
others from his own experiences, giving life to perceptions that most 
people would not realise existed, indeed would not even dare imagine! 


Papa’s legacy to me is one of love and light, a life with new dimensions 
and a questioning mind, open to new possibilities and dreams. Today, 
he is with us in spirit and remains in our hearts, as a beacon of strength 
and inspiration. 


CHEERS, PAPA 


Dattraj Salgaocar 


My first meeting with the late Mr. Dhirubhai Ambani dates back to the 
early 70s. My father, the late Vasudev M. Salgaocar, owned a flat in 
Mumbai on the 14th floor of Usha Kiran, and the Ambanis lived on the 
22nd. My father and he had many friends in common, including the 
gifted and brilliant T.A. Pai. | soon became friendly with the Ambani 
sons. Mukesh was studying engineering at the University Department of 
Chemical Technology, Mumbai, and Anil, chemistry at K. C. College, 
while | was doing my engineering at Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 
And of course, later, | became friendly with Dipti. 


| would frequently meet (or rather, bump into) their father, whom | used 
to call ‘Uncle’ then. He always greeted me with a firm handshake or a 
heavy thump on my back, and talked animatedly, ending almost every 
sentence with a ‘kya’ (so)? It was never a monologue, but a dialogue. 


With a glint in his sharp eyes, he could be dead serious at times, but 
always ended with a loud chuckle, grin, or guffaw. His sheer presence 
used to mesmerise me. He had a habit of frequently holding out the 
palm of his hand for me to touch so as to confirm that | agreed with him. 
He continued this habit to the end with all the people he liked. 


Mukesh and | were planning to go abroad for our MBA after concluding 
our engineering courses in 1979, and were applying to various US 
colleges. Anil, two years younger, was also planning in advance to go, 
and, in fact, was even more enthusiastic. Uncle, who believed in a good 
education, used to caution me that after | returned with an MBA | would 
have to unlearn what | had learnt and study how to do business in India. 


Once, in one of his moods, he said to me, “You people are like the 
moon, not like the sun, Kya?You are shining in reflected glory.” And he 
stretched out the palm of his hand, which | touched in agreement, even 
though it took a while for his meaning to sink in. But | realised he was 


absolutely right. He had this unique ability to come up with analogies 
and similes that conveyed meaning in a way nothing else could. 


Upon my return from the United States in 1981, with an MBA from 
Wharton, | joined the family business and, like all business people in the 
days of the licence raj, had to do the rounds of Delhi. | once met Uncle 
on a flight to Mumbai and told him how frustrating and cumbersome | 
found the licence and permit regulatory environment. He said, “You are 
a Brahmin, aren’t you?" Whenever you have a puja, (religious ceremony) 
you have to sit for many hours through the rituals, starting with washing 
the idols, placing flowers on them, and offering food to the gods, isn’t 
that so?” 


“Yes,” | said, without quite seeing where this was taking me. 


“And after that is done,” he said, “you have to appease and feed the 
priests, the fire gods, the brahmins, the guests, the cow, the crow and so 
on. Only then can you cat; and at that moment, don’t you enjoy your 
meal?" 


| nodded. “Definitely.” 


In India, he said, ‘the position is that in business and in rituals, the 
system is the same. You can only enjoy your meal after you take care of 
everybody else, Kya." 


On another occasion, when | was pursuing a project with much 
scepticism, he told me, “Kuch bhi karta hai, usme kick milna chahiye, 
kya? Just as you Goans get with a good drink! (Whatever you do . you 
must get a kick out of it)." referring to the Goans’ reputation of enjoying 
the good things in life. 


Uncle had his ear to the ground and a unique ability to size up people. | 
am sure my seeing Dipti and our growing closeness did not escape his 
attention. However, he was the same whenever | met him which made 
me feel | had his consent. 


Dipti and | decided to get married in the second half of 1983. Dipti 
conveyed the news to him. He enthusiastically agreed without asking 
any questions. When we met after that, he was in a fabulous mood and 
put me totally at ease. My father also approved of the marriage and was 
very happy as | was his favourite son. Ours was the last wedding in my 
family, but being the first in Diptis, their entire family was excited. We 
had a week-long programme of festivities and celebrations. Papa even 
taught my parents how to do the Dandiya Raas (Gujarati folk dance). My 
father and he became great friends and the two would regularly meet in 
Mumbai to have Campari, bhajiyas and fried prawns. 


My father’s untimely demise on October 13, 1984 brought me even 
closer to my father-in-law who, having already functioned as friend, 
philosopher, and guide, went on to be surrogate father as well. Soon | 
started calling him ‘Papa’ instead of Uncle. 


Papa was delighted at the birth of our son Vasudev Vikram, which 
happened just 12 days after my father’s passing. Vikram was his first 
grandchild and became the centre of his world. Not a day went by 
without his phoning Dipti or me four or five times to get the latest bulletin. 


When the child started playing with toys based on cartoons and comics, 
Papa became very upset. He urged us to make sure that Vikram got to 
know stories of real-life heroes and heroines like Shivaji, Rana Pratap 
Singh and Jhansi ki Rani, and told us to have him visit real historic 
places. When Vikram was in Mumbai for the holidays, Papa used to tell 
him stories of heroic courage and daredevilry; on one occasion he 
almost hired a history teacher. 


When Vikram was just past three years of age, Papa had told him so 
much about the Maratha warrior, Shivaji, who had led the struggle 
against the Muslim conquerors of India, that the child insisted on going 
to Raigadh fort, Shivaji’s stronghold. Papa then made arrangements the 
next day for Vikram to go with his secretary, Gopal. An assistant carried 
a video camera to document the episode. The sheer motivation he 
provided made the child climb the 1500 or so steps to the fort, a feat that 


Vikram is still proud of. Papa would talk to Vikram every day about India, 
world affairs and his grand plans for the nation and for Reliance. He 
began introducing him at a young age to many prominent persons from 
different walks of life; pernaps they were meant to serve as models, 
reinforcing his constant motto: “At whatever you do, be the Best.” 
Believing that a person learns tremendously from exposure and reading, 
he used to flood Vikram with faxes and newspaper clippings. But while 
he made no secret of the fact that Vikram was his favourite, he was 
sensitive to my daughter Ishita, and made sure he gave her lots of love 
and attention too. 


Citing stories from his own youth, Papa inspired fearlessness and sense 
of adventure in the family. He gleefully recalled for Vikram and Isheta 
how, as a young man, he jumped off a ship and swam in the Yemeni sea 
in the middle of the night to win an ice cream bet; he also spoke of his 
experiences as a young NCC(National Cade Corps) cadet in Junagadh 
during India’s struggle for independence. He laid great emphasis on 
physical fitness, exercising vigorously for two or three hours a day. As 
he once told me,”You cannot buy anybody’s body, but you can buy their 
brains, kya?” 


During the monsoons, he enjoyed trekking every weekend in Khandala. | 
remember joining him during the 1985 monsoon for a trek in the 
Khandala hills; although he had no assistants by his side, we climbed 
and walked for more than six hours, which almost incapacitated me the 
following week, but left him refreshed! Family always came first for him. | 
also realised that his strength came from his wife Kokilaben, a devout, 
loving, and down-to-earth person whom | came to admire and respect 
deeply. | guess he realised early in life that God had chosen him for a 
purpose and mission on earth. His wife reinforced this. His faith in God 
gave Papa great simplicity and humility. He accepted gracefully all the 
prestigious awards bestowed on him. Whenever | congratulated 

him on one more award or major milestone reached by Reliance, he 
would say, “Theek hai” which literally translated means, “It’s not a big 
deal.” If | said that his fan following was growing internationally with the 
likes of Bill Clinton wanting to meet him, he would look me straight in the 
eye and say, “Achcha (really)?” placing his left palm on his chin. He was 


the same, no matter who he was meeting. Bill Clinton, Indira Gandhi, 
George Bush, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Amitabh Bachchan were all treated 
with courtesy and respect, as were his servant and driver. 


He loved India with a passion. On many an occasion, he countered my 
reservation concerning India’s economy and failing infrastructure, 
pointing out the need for young people to seize the opportunities to 
make India World-class. 


In the month before he died, when we were together in the US, he 
took us to see the well-designed American gas stations and truck 
stops, taking keen interest in the minutest of details. He told me 
that his 3000 or so Reliance petrol pumps, soon to be set up in 
India, would be of an even better standard. 


In the last ten years or so, he would talk to us (including Vikram, Isheta 
and all the older grandchildren) about the major issues facing our 
country: water, education, agriculture, power, roads, health care, 
Kashmir and so on. He had some radical ideas for change on a 
gargantuan scale. Agriculture to him meant employing the best 
technology to ensure that India’s present wastelands would, in time, 
produce high-yielding crops; arid regions could be irrigated by using sea 
water through reverse osmosis, utilising waste heat. He proposed 
connecting all the rivers through a system of canals and dams. We 
would all nod our heads vigorously in amazement. 


Before independence, Albert Einstein said about Mahatma Gandhi, 
“Generations to come will scarce believe that such a one as this walked 
the earth in flesh and blood.” Post-independence and in another sphere 
of activity, another Gujarati, Dhirubhai Ambani, ‘Papa’ to me, did the 
same, leaving behind an indelible impression on me and all who were 
fortunate enough to be touched by him. | feel proud, privileged, and 
blessed to have had him in my life. 

Cheers, Papa! 

| Know you are smiling up there and continuing to guide me. 


A TRUE LEADER 


Bhadrashyam Kothari 


Visionary, optimist, a committed and dedicated individual, a great friend, 
fabulous family man Dhirubhai Hirachand Ambani you could go on and 
on about him. 


|, for one, am extremely fortunate to have experienced this great human 
being in all his facets. | call it an experience and not just a memory. | first 
met him during my parents’ 25th wedding anniversary party at the Taj 
Mahal Hotel, Mumbai, in 1979. His presence was dynamic and he met 
almost everyone in the room with a firm handshake and a 
captivating smile or infectious laugh. He loved meeting people! At 
the age of 18, the impression he left on me was of a person who was 
warm, confident and with a burning mission of his own. But | had no 
idea back then that it would be this characteristic that would become his 
signature, or that years later, | would be privileged to see it firsthand. 


Four years later, attending the wedding of Dipti and Raj at Mumbai’s Turf 
Club, | had a beautiful introduction to his unique abilities for sheer scale 
in planning and execution in his mega projects, whether it was his 
business, plans for ‘His India’ or even the celebrations of his family. This 
was where | met Nina. 


‘Uncle’, as | fondly called him, would encourage Nina and me to meet 
often to talk and share our ideas and dreams for a life together - 
progressive and broad-minded, considering both his status and his 
traditional Gujarati background. He also personally took the time for 
conversations with me, which were filled with probing questions on my 
plans for the future and vision of life. 


Uncle took me to the U.S. Club, one of his favourite places for a walk, for 
a talk. For a formal meeting to ‘interview’ his son-in-law to-be, he was 
dressed casually in shorts, and conversed with me in a very casual and 
friendly fashion, but with complete concentration. He asked me about my 


business, my ambitions, my views on politics, the environment in Delhi 
and Chennai, and even asked me how much | earned — he was so 
direct! This conversation was an eyeopener for me — | was facing a 
frank, no-nonsense and extremely committed man. After all, he was 
not going to give his daughter away without looking deep into my soul 
and being satisfied with what he saw. On my part, | marvelled at how a 
mind could handle such diversity and complexity, and yet be so 
direct, clear, and forceful in its expression - he was a role model. 


He gave his consent to our marriage after this meeting. | inherited a 
second set of parents, who treated me like a son from the very 
beginning. 


Right from the beginning, since that talk, we had at the U.S. Club, we 
maintained a very frank and honest relationship. This was the foundation 
of our unique friendship and my respect for him. | learnt many invaluable 
lessons from him. He once asked me what was more important to me, 
making a name in business or earning money in business? | was 
constantly amazed by the simple, yet direct, way of his thinking and 
realised that he had absolute focus and vision in his life. Uncle was very 
particular that Nina and | invest a lot of time in our children, Nayantara 
and Arjun. He would call us on weekends to ask us if we were planning 
outdoor activities with our kids. He felt that the maximum amount of 
bonding, friendship and trust took place when you took your kids on 
outings. He was against sitting at home, each one doing their own 
thing, and at the most, going out for a meal, with hardly any 
exciting conversation. He led by example; | am reminded constantly by 
Nina! 


For someone for whom the only scarcity in life may have been the 
element of time, he made us feel he had all the time in the world for us. 
Uncle was in touch with each of us in his own special way - a phone call 
or meeting us for lunch or dinner, at the office, or at home, whenever we 
were in Mumbai, occasions that were always accompanied by engaging 
and enlightening conversation. His discussions had a lasting influence 
on me. Uncle planned holidays with the entire family at least once a 


year. He took us on several holidays to Africa and New Zealand, where 
we spent a lot of time with each other, and were far away from any 
business or other distractions. This was his way of making us build our 
own bonds with the family. It gave us a feeling of oneness with nature 
and we appreciated all the different aspects of life. 


Uncle was very fond of me and trusted me like his own. His family for 
him was life’s most precious and greatest gift. He never hesitated or 
interrupted a conversation if | walked in or was present. There were no 
secrets. | felt secure, knowing he was always there for me. 


‘Greatness is a label easily bestowed in these exaggerated times, but 
DHA earned high praise. History will remember him as one of the 
pioneers, in Indian industry. Greatness was not handed to him. He 
pursued it diligently and single mindedly. The story of his resolute 
journey made for many interesting conversations it was an education for 
me. He spoke frankly about controversies and had an uncanny ability to 
deal with the most complex situations. This provided me with many 
revealing insights into his life and thinking process. | realised that it was 
not just a journey into building RIL, but into his own heart and mind he 
was So passionate about his work. He was a true leader able to educate 
and influence, never demand. | admired him for his risk-taking ability 
and his humility. He never got carried away with his success and always 
stayed in touch with reality. 


Uncle had his first paralytic stroke in 1986. He was very positive about 
facing this disability. | realised then that he was handling this incident 
just as he did his business adversities — with a positive frame of mind 
and tremendous determination. The word ‘never’ or ‘impossible’ did 
not exist in his dictionary. He showed tremendous grit under 
pressure. He always gave simple, yet out of the-box solutions to my 
seemingly huge problems. | marvelled at his clarity of thought. | had the 
good fortune of having a great friendship and an unconditional love from 
him. | was fortunate enough to spend two whole days with him on June 
20 and 21 at home in Sea Wind, before he had his stroke that took him 
into a coma on June 24, 2002. 


| have come to learn that life would not be as enjoyable if it were 
easy, and that personal growth comes from having to move out of 
your comfort zone. Uncle’s legacy is hard to define. He gave a new 
meaning to the word ‘grit’. Uncle believed that opportunity can get you 
in the right place at the right time, but it was his hard work, passion 
and preparation that put him in a position where he made the best 
use of opportunities when they presented themselves. He proved 
that the vital qualities lor success were toughness and 
determination. 


His humane touch has had a deep effect on me. His unconditional love, 
nurturing ways and wisdom have inspired me. | have the fondest 
memories of him. Generations of us will be proud of being related to him, 
and | thank God for the good fortune He has bestowed on me to 
experience Shri Dhirubhai Ambani! 


We have a saying in Gujarati, moodi karataa vyaaj vahaalun (the 
interest is always more precious than the principal). It refers to that 'extra 
special’ relationship that grandparents share with their grandchildren, 
and | must admit | comprehended its full significance only on October 
25, 1984. 


This happened to be Gujarati New Year’s Day that year, and it was on 
this auspicious day that Dhirubhal and | became grandparents for the 
first time. | still remember Dhirubhai’s face as he held Vikram, a sleepy 
little bundle, and the most precious New Year's gift we have ever 
received. Dhirubhai was beside himself with joy, as excited as a little 
child who had finally been given something for which he had always 
yearned. It was the first time | was seeing him like this in the role of a 
nanaji (maternal grandfather). As with all the other roles he assumed, he 
took this one too just as seriously. Our four children have given us nine 
precious grandchildren, “my navratna (nine gems)”, as he would put it, 
and his joy and wonder remained undiminished with the arrival of every 
child. 


Vikram, Dipti’s son was born in Mumbai and nothing could keep 
Dhirubhai away from the hospital. We were all equally excited with this 
New Year’s gift of ours — after all, he was our first grandchild and his 
arrival instantly ‘promoted’ all of us, in a manner of speaking, and 
invested us with a sense of responsibility in our new roles as 
grandparents, uncles and aunts. | remember the moment Anil saw 
Vikram, so thrilled was he that he got on the phone almost immediately, 
informing all our relatives. As for Dhirubhai, he was completely smitten 
with Vikram. Every single milestone - his first steps, his first words- was 
treated as an event to be celebrated. 


As our first grandchild, it was Vikram who began the tradition of his 
generation too calling Dhirubhai ‘Papa’. | became ‘Kukumummy’. He 
spent practically most of his toddler years in our home simply because 
we would not let go of him. It would take all his parents’ persuasive skills 


to wrench him away from us. So naturally, when Vikram turned one, it 
was a grand event for us. Dhirubhai flew down an entire troop of friends 
and family to celebrate his first birthday in Goa. So keen was he to 
participate in every moment of Vikram’s growing up that | remember him 
launching into long conversations with the child as soon as he started 
lisping his first few intelligible sentences. It was quite a treat to watch the 
two of them, with Dhirubhai nodding solemnly at everything the little one 
said. 


Three years after Vikram was born, in April 1987, Nayantara, Nina’s 
daughter came into our lives. She too was born in Mumbai and we were 
thrilled we could spend a lot of time with her as well. She would curl her 
tiny fist around Dhirubhai’s finger and they would have animated 
exchanges, much to my amusement. We all went down to Chennai to 
celebrate her first birthday too, and as she grew up, they too became 
great friends. 


Isheta, Dipti’s daughter, was also born in 1987, in December, and she 
soon became very dear to Dhirubhai. By this time, Dhirubhai had grown 
to become an important business personality and Reliance was well on 
its way to becoming an empire. | have always been surprised at how the 
head of such a large enterprise could make the time to play with his 
grandchildren, and more importantly, have the ability to transform 
himself into a playmate for them. 


The year 1991 was a bountiful one - we were blessed with four 
grandchildren. Nina's son, Arjun, arrived in September. Isha and Akash. 
Mukesh's twins, followed in October, and in December, Anil’s first-born. 
Anmol, entered our lives, and Dhirubhai’s joy knew no bounds. The first 
of our grandchildren carrying the Ambani name Isha and Akash were 
born in America. When they came to India, Dhirubhai was so excited 
that he departed from a long-held aversion. This was the first time he 
was actually going to the airport to receive anyone in Mumbai and his 
presence there drew a great deal of curiosity from the airport staff, who 
wondered who Dhirubhai's Very Important Visitor could possibly be. 


Four years later, in April 1995, Nita gave birth to Anant, and in 
September of the same year, Tina gave birth to Anshul. | think it was 
sometime after Anshul’s birth that Dhirubhai first mentioned the word 
‘navratna’ when referring to them. | agree with him, it does feel like we 
have been very lucky; each one of our grandchildren seems like a 
perfect gem to us, but then, that is what our Gujarati saying is all about. 


Even though Vikram, Nayantara, Isheta and Arjun grew up away from us 
in Goa and Chennai respectively, Dhirubhai made sure that he was in 
constant touch with all of them and would have them over at every 
opportunity. They would chat about the most inconsequential things their 
pets, the garden, their little, everyday bruises - but Dhirubhai had a 
knack of turning casual chats into extremely insightful lessons in 
life. Their chats grew longer and more frequent because of the advent of 
the fax. The day fax was introduced in India, Dhirubhai bought a couple 
of machines and had them installed, one in Dipti’s house, one in Nina s. 
The immediacy the technology provided matched his impatience to 
communicate. The kids have lovingly preserved all the fax messages 
they exchanged with their Papa. 


As | Hipped through them after all these years, | was touched by the love 
and concern he sent out with each message. When he talked to them it 
was as if had reinvented himself in another avatar altogether. He was as 
playful as they were, conversed with them at their level, yet provoked 
them into thinking about little thing they had observed. | must say there 
are more lessons about life in his faxes than in their school books. the 
outside world kept a close watch on Dhirubhai’s movements and every 
mega project he began, he was keeping up an avid personal 
correspondence with his grandchildren. Around the time that he was 
supervising the groundwork for Reliance Jamnagar, he was also 
leaching six-year-old Isheta how to plant her first saplings. Every fruit 
basket that we sent to Dipti would instantly be followed by a fax, in which 
he would instruct Isheta to enjoy the fruit, but remember to dry the seed, 
plant it, and send him a sample of what grew. 


It was not idle chatter at all. He would remember and follow up 
assiduously on the progress of the plant, much to Isheta’s delight. This 


was his way of reminding her to give back to Nature what she took from 
it. He was respectful of the environment and wanted to be sure that even 
though his grandchildren were being brought up in a world far more 
luxurious than the one of his childhoods, they should not lose touch 
with what was truly important. How he managed to juggle his family 
priorities with his work is something that still amazes me. 


{ 


Fax to his grandson: 


08 Sep 93. 
14:46 No .001 P .01 TEL: 


Dhirubhai H. Ambani 


TOP SECRET 
September 8, 1993 
Pappa & Mummy 
PS Very Important. 
Reliance 
Industries Limited 


My dearest Vikram, 


Thank you for your letter in reply to mine. It is of good efforts for a 
beginner. However, you must reply correctly, point by point to my letter 
and write very clearly. Don’t forget that you are now 9-year-old Boy and 
not a Child. 


| am arranging your camping properly and have to get dates from you as 
to which dates are suitable. You will take 15 boys with you. Naturally, | 
will not come along with you, because you do not require any elders. | 
will try to come one day to see you, along with your Daddy and Mummy, 
if they care to come, | will bring little Isheta also, because although you 
fight with her, | know you love her. She is after all a child and you are 
after all a boy. You have to make allowances for childishness of a child 
and a boy has to be more responsible, which, | am sure, you are. 


Now you must have some days of holidays and come to Bombay so that 
we can discuss about our future programme of a big tour of abroad or 
India. 


| know that for the small letter, which you have written to me, you must 
have taken the help of Dipti but do not take her help. If you take her help 
our secrets arc out! Try to send your 

reply clearly by fax. Faxes are more meant for instant reply and not for 
delayed analysis. 


With all the love, 
Papa & Mummy 


P.S.: Very Important. 


You say you are growing from a Village, Goa. You should be proud of 
being a village resident and that too of village Goa, where you have got 
all the facilities. But sometimes, telephones do not work. You must 
remember that | was born in a village. Chorwad, which had a population 
of 4,000 people. No electricity, no running water! Still, | can come up! 
Not only up to your age, but up to the age of 14 | was in real village 
and Goa is not a real village. You cannot give a reason that your 
telephones are not working and belittle your-own village. Always you 
should be proud to be a villager. | am proud of being a village boy, 
because | was born in Chorwad and studied in Chorwad , where even 
today there are no good restaurants, but what of that. So, remember 
again to be proud of being a boy of Village Goa. 


} 


One day, | stumbled upon Vikram, then eight years old, poring over the 
map of India. He said he was learning more about the railways by 
checking out the routes and stops between cities. As | guessed, 
Dhirubhai, who took him on most of his trips out of Mumbai and then 
quizzed him about those places, had motivated him to find out. | realised 
that Vikram was trying to relate this micro view to the bigger picture. 
Dhirubhai was extremely well-attuned to the psychological make-up of 
each child and he would shape their learning accordingly. For instance, 
he knew exactly what made Nayantara or Isheta curious, and made the 


same lessons, whether in geography, history, or science, come alive for 
each of them. 


Dhirubhai was never ashamed of his modest origins; he often said that 
his foundations and his ability to go as far as he did, were proof that 
India was a country of immense opportunity. He had passed on this 
respect to our children and made sure that our grandchildren were proud 
of their roots too, however distanced they were from them. When Vikram 
wrote him a fax, pointing out that the kids in Mumbai teased him 
because he was from a small place like Goa, Dhirubhai immediately 
replied, “Il am a village boy, and see how far I’ve come.” 


Fear was a boundary that he was very keen that they overcome. It 
was his belief that limitations were only in the mind, and if you never 
introduce them into a child’s mind, they would grow up confident and 
fearless. There were many ways in which he did this. Apart from 
teaching them to be physically fearless and push limits, he would also try 
to remove preconceived limitations from their minds. 


| still remember how he taught Nayantara, and Isheta, who was scared 
of water, to swim. He would urge her to jump into the kids’ section of the 
pool at home, with no safety devices, apart from he himself being there. 
Every time she plucked up courage and jumped, he would get 
everybody to cheer loudly. She ventured farther and farther until she 
finally swam on her own to the dee end. That is what | meant when | 
said Dhirubhai had keen insight into people - whether a child, an 
employee, or a business associate, he had his finger on their pulse, 
he knew how to motivate people. 


In much the same way, he encouraged Isheta, barely six years old, to 
write a congratulatory letter to Benazir Bhutto when she became Prime 
Minister for the second time. To Isheta’s amazement, Ms Bhutto 
graciously acknowledged her letter, sending her an autographed 
photograph and an invitation to meet her when she came to New Delhi 
next. | am sure Dhiruhhai had managed to convince Isheta that 
everything was possible if she only gave it a try. Unlike most parents 
who try their best to give their children the moon if they ask for it, 


Dhiruhhai showed these kids how they could get it on their own and 
that not only gave them the exhilaration of winning what they thought 
was impossible, but also sowed the seeds of confidence and 
independence, which | am sure will take them far. 


When Isha and Akash were small, he would get them to attempt jumping 
off the tops of cupboards - under his supervision, of course. How he 
managed to read their minds baffles me. This is exactly what most kids 
fantasise about - jumping off the tallest piece of furniture in the room. 
And here was their grandfather actually making it happen! No wonder 
they adored him. He really reached into their hearts and made their 
dreams come true. He took them on long nature trails too, like the way 
he took our children, stood them under pounding waterfalls, stalked 
lions, and did all the other exciting outdoor things they enjoyed so much. 


When | watched him with our grandchildren, | always felt that deep down 
he never really outgrew the mischievousness of childhood, however 
important he became. For instance, when twins Isha and Akash were 
about two years old while he was being featured in Forbes’ billionaires’ 
list, he would conspire with them to use their likeness to confuse their 
parents, chuckling with delight at their bewilderment. 


| see a bit of Dhirubhai in all nine grandchildren. Sometimes, when you 
hold a gem to the light, an unexpected Hash of fire from deep within the 
stone can suddenly take you by surprise. So also, each one, at 
moments, reminds me so much of him. Anmol was always the one who 
pestered Dhirubhai for stories from his childhood. He was very playful, 
not unlike his grandfather, and loved all his tales of mischief and daring. 
All of them would look forward to these story-telling sessions, hanging 
on to his every word, their eyes round with wonder. 


Anant has inherited Dhirubhai s love of nature and animals - chickens, 
lovebirds, sparrows, pigeons, and rabbits. In fact, we have had a 
miniature zoo in our home ever since he was small as he would bring 
home creatures of all kinds. He lavished great care on them under the 
expert supervision of his grandfather. When Dhirubhai gave him an 
animal ambulance as a birthday present, Anant was thrilled. He had not 
known the existence of such things, and now, he had one of his own. 


Their common love of animals had the two of them discussing possible 
business ventures too. There was the time when Anant, barely five years 
old, suggested to his grandfather that they should start a zoo. Dhirubhai 
pointed out that that would have only have animals in cages: How about 
keeping say, 100 cows instead, the best of Jerseys, and stat a dairy? 
How would the milk be taken to the city, Anant wanted to know. They 
would have pipelines laid from Jamnagar to transport it! Or grandfather 
and child would debate the possibility of owning an orange orchard. 


Anshul, the youngest, shares Dhirubhai’s passion for sports — cricket, 
football, swimming. He excels at them, winning prizes in school, besides 
being good at studies too. Every evening, he would run up to Dhirubhai 
and recount to him the entire day’s events, and say he wanted to be just 
like him. And of course, this made his grandfather very happy. Dhirubhai 
was keen that his children and grandchildren be sensitive to the world, 
be compassionate. He reminded them constantly that they were closely 
connected to people around them. When the terrible earthquake struck 
Latur, Maharashtra, on September 30, 1993, he immediately shot of a 
fax to them, asking them to switch on their television sets, track the 
stories on CNN and BBC, think about it and explain to him how it 
happened. Then he asked them how they planned to help the victims of 
the tragedy. How spontaneously they responded! They immediately 
emptied their piggy banks into little plastic bags and sent it to the Prime 
Minister, with a little letter each, that read, “To the Prime Minister of 
India, Delhi. | am sending all the money from my piggy bank for the 
people hurt in the earthquake.” | remember how proud this gesture made 
him. as he showed me their faxes. 


He constantly urged them to visit new places, exposed them to new 
technologies, exhorting them to go beyond the conformist. Pursue 
research, he would tell Nayantara and Isheta, become scientists, do 
cutting-edge work to alleviate people’s problems. Dhirubhai, in his 
own way, was perhaps an explorer at heart. As he pointed out in one 
of his speeches, “I consider myself a pathfinder. | have been excavating 
the jungle and making the road for others to walk | like to be the first in 
everything | do.” 


This was the spirit that he instilled in Nayantara and Isheta too. When 
Isheta was seven years old, and there was a particularly nasty drought 
in Jamnagar, she had pointed to the vast ocean in all her innocence and 
wondered loudly why all that water could not be used. | remember him 
telling her, “Find a way to make salt water sweet.” This was much before 
he set up the desalination plant at Jamnagar. But his timely mention that 
Isheta could do something about it herself, I’m sure, had planted in her 
mind the seed of possibility. 


The surprising thing about Dhirubhai was that he never felt that any 
child was too young to be exposed to higher knowledge — even if 
they did not fully comprehend it. He was eager to have Nayantara visit 
the Reliance Biology Research Laboratory in Mumbai. She was 15 years 
old at the time, and not too keen, I’m sure, on spending a whole day 
inside a research lab, but she complied and returned exhilarated, to put 
it mildly. She sent him a detailed report of her experience, admitting that 
her perspective on the subject had changed completely, which was 
exactly what he had anticipated all along, 


That was Dhirubhai’s impact on his grandchildren. He shunned the dull, 
the normal and the word ‘impossible’ and turned their world into an 
exciting place, where they could make anything, they wanted 
happen - not with the wealth they inherited, but with their own 
initiative. In doing so, he bequeathed to them a legacy far more 
precious than anything material the world could offer. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Vikram D Salgaocar 


The name Dhirubhai Ambani is synonymous with Indian business. He 
was without a doubt, one of India’s premier business leaders. His-rags- 
to-riches story is inspirational, his vision and ability to create wealth from 
virtually nothing is unparalleled. But these are merely his public facets. 
For me, Dhirubhai Ambani was my loving grandfather, or Papa. He has 
been one of the biggest inspirations in my life, and has heavily 
influenced the way | think, behave, and feel. 


People say that you do not miss something until it is gone. On that tragic 
day that Papa passed away, | felt a part of me had died and would never 
return. Papa was a guiding light of wisdom that | never thought would go 
out so unexpectedly. | never did realise what an integral part of my life 
he was. | always consider myself very lucky to be his eldest grandchild 
as | was able to spend a lot of time with him. 


Papa took a very strong interest in my upbringing. Around the age of 
three, he made me try and realise that heroes do not merely exist as 
fictitious characters in cartoon shows, but that there are real-life role 
models too. He gave me the challenge of climbing the courageous 
Shivaji’s huge fort at Raigadh This was indeed a great feat to achieve at 
such a young age, and it gave me confidence in myself, thanks to Papa. 


Papa made me feel secure; | knew that nothing could possibly go wrong 
as long as he was there. | recall that when | was very young, | had done 
something wrong and my mom scolded me, as all mothers do. 
Fortunately for me, but unfortunately lor my mom, Papa was at home 
(Usha Kiran at the time) and realised that | was crying. He then 
proceeded to scold my mom for punishing me and allowed me to go scot 
-free. At the time, | thought he was the most awesome person in the 
world for doing what he did. | became even closer to Papa as | knew 
that he would always be there in case anything went wrong. Later on, he 
also made sure | understood the consequences of doing something 
wrong and to take responsibility for my actions. 


Another great attribute of Papa’s was that he always insisted | should 
keep myself up to date with current events. He would constantly call me 
up in Goa and tell me about his next big move in the business world or 
his opinion on the state of affairs in India or any other part of the world. 
He would quiz me about the headlines, so that | made a conscious effort 
to keep up with the news at a very young age. In fact, Papa was so 
eager to make me aware of current events that he installed a satellite 
dish in Goa so that | could watch CNN. Then in order to keep in touch 
regularly, he installed a fax machine, and we would correspond over it 
for some time. What | believe Papa was trying to do was to make me a 
smart person, who was aware of what was going on in the world and to 
keep me up to date with new technology. And all of this even before | 
became a teenager! As | look back, my inclination towards technology 
has probably stemmed from Papa’s insistence on using a fax machine! 


There is an incident | can recall when | was ten years old. He wanted me 
to read the newspapers, particularly the business sections, to keep 
myself abreast of the Reliance share prices. He had bought 1000 
Reliance shares in my name and said that if they did well, | could use 
the profits to take my parents out to dinner. 


But | would have to keep track of their prices and the profit | was making, 
which | was very excited about, while unknowingly, | was reading the 
papers too with great interest. Today, | think it was an ingenious way of 
getting a child to read and to be aware. 


Papa always insisted that in anything that you do ‘you must have guts. 
When | was 13, | went bungee jumping in Australia. Most grandparent, 
would be terrified to see their grandchildren jumping of a 44-foot crane 
with an elastic rope tied to their legs, but not Papa. He was very excited 
to see the video footage of my feat and absolutely thrilled to see me take 
the jump. | could not believe how happy he was for me, and so proud 
that he would not stop telling people about it. 


Papa always made an effort to make me aware of what Reliance was 
doing. Whenever | visited Mumbai, till | was 15, he always made it a 
point to make me come to the office with him. | even had my own little 


‘office’ (which | later just an ante room attached to his). This always 
made me enquire what he was doing and | began absorbing information 
about the family business. Papa had the ability to make me feel 
important and would frequently make me sit through some of his 
meetings in the office. He would later call me to his room at home and 
make me sit down and have me explain to him what | had learnt, and tell 
me what | should have learnt. In this manner, Papa made me realise that 
‘Knowledge is Power’, one of the truest lessons of life learnt at that time 
and which will always remain with me. 


But it was not just being with him that was remarkable, it was the 
manner in which he would address me and talk to me that truly made 
our relationship special. Papa had the unique ability to listen to people 
and make them feel that they had his undivided attention. | witnessed 
this and understood the importance of this great quality during the time | 
spent with him. 


To enrich my learning experience, Papa always told me of new projects 
and factories that were being set up. For instance, | have seen 
Jamnagar transform from a desert into the world’s largest grassroots 
refinery. 


The most significant time that | spent with Papa is when | moved to 
Mumbai to attend junior college at Jai Hind. By this time, | was 17 and 
my ability to absorb Papa’s wisdom was at its peak. Papa made it a 
point to have me meet and sit in with his distinguished guests. Not only 
did | have the opportunity to meet some very influential people, but also, 
thanks to Papa, | actually got a chance to interact with them. Papa had 
this tremendous ability to involve me in most of his discussions. In the 
middle of his conversations with these guests he would say, “Kya 
Vikram? What do you think?” thus putting me on the spot in the 
presence of some of the most powerful people in our country. In this 
way, Papa made me look at issues in a very macro way. He would 
always think big and | feel that his influence has rubbed off on me. 


When | was nine, | complained about how Goa, where | lived, was like a 
village where phones did not work and there was no CNN. Papa, in his 
letters, pointed out to me that | should be proud of being a village boy. 


Because | was one too, from the tiny village of Chorwad, and look where 
| am now, and how much | have achieved.” 


Papa was the greatest man | ever knew; he was larger than life. The fact 
that a man who was so busy managing and expanding an enormous 
business had time to spend so selflessly with his grandson, is something 
for which | will be ever grateful. | will always cherish the time | spent with 
him. When | think back to the time, | climbed Raigadh, Papa wanted me 
to look to Shivaji as a role model, when ironically, | had Papa, my 
greatest hero, right there in front of me. 


MY INSPIRATION 
Nayantara B Kothari 


You must be the change you wish to see in the world’ 
M.K. Gandhi 


| will always remember climbing into the white Cadillac | would feel so 
important anti proud taking Papa to the office. The Hurry of the morning 
realising it was 9.45, jumping out of bed, frantically getting dressed, and 
being ready to join him at the lift no later than 10.30- was all forgotten as 
| would sink into the plush leather seats of the car. Instead, a new wave 
of emotion would sweep over me - panic, anxiety, excitement, and the 
desire to live up to his expectations. The ten-minute drive to Maker 
Chambers would be my weekly chance to impress him. He would quiz 
me on all sorts of things the stock market, capitals of countries, and of 
course, Jamnagar. Sometimes, | would even stick Post-its on the back of 
my hand to remind myself of the day’s stock prices, oil prices and 
important news concerning Reliance. 


That was the thing about Papa - just a small smile, a wave of his hand, a 
brisk pat on the back - would make me feel the happiest person in the 
world. 


He would always push me to do the unexpected. Good grades made 
him happy, but the kind of education he wanted us to have was a little 
different. | have converted my backyard into a vegetable patch, donated 
all my pocket money to the Prime Minister's Relief Fund, walked up 17 
Hights of stairs, and jumped into a swimming pool, not knowing how to 
swim all because of his encouragement and genuine interest in my 
growth. By encouraging me to push mv limits, try new things, and be 
adventurous, he brought out the best in me. As the eldest 
granddaughter, he expected nothing less from me. 


He stressed the importance of exposure. | do not remember a single 
instance of being asked to leave when | had intruded upon a serious 
meeting. He loved meeting new people ad always had guests over at 
our house. We were encouraged to sit and listen to their conversations, 
and through this, I’ve learned the value of really listening. Papa was a 
man of very few words; he always listened to what a person had to 
say and soaked in all the information. | would observe this by sitting 
quietly through his meetings, and | still remember thinking how priceless 
it would be if | could know the thoughts running through his brilliant mind. 


Being a part of his life was no ordinary experience. When he was 
around, no one could stop any of us, his nine grandchildren, from doing 
what we wanted. Sea Wind became our 18-storey playhouse. We'd play 
dhapa (our version of hide-and-seek) for hours, take midnight swims, 
raid Kokilamummy’s fridge for chocolate, make Maggi noodles on Anil 
Mama’s floor, have massive sleepovers at aath maala (the eighth floor, 
which was Mukesh Mama’s), and then promptly report all our mischief 
and adventures to Papa next morning. With everything new and 
challenging we did, he would always be there to laugh and share in our 
excitement. 


He injected Sea Wind with life and energy; his presence made it ‘home’. 
Every time | visited; the first thing | would do was go to his floor to say 
‘hello.’ Usually, he would be sitting in his red armchair, eating sing-chana 
or dhokla (steamed dumpling) and enjoying a war movie (Patton, The 
Longest Day). One such day, | walked in and was talking to him about 
school, when the topic of going abroad came up. Mukesh Mama, Anil 
Mama, Dipti Maasi and my mom had all gone abroad to study upon his 
advice. Because of his encouragement, | began seriously contemplating 
the possibility of studying abroad. On one of his visits to 

London, he made time to visit my school, and when | heard he liked it, 
that clinched my decision. / would never have dreamed of studying in 
England at 15 if it were not for him (and neither would Mom ever have let 
me). 


Since then, | feel like | have come a long way. Although it was barely 
four years ago, | feel like my decision to study abroad first in England, 
and now at Stanford redefined me. | wish Papa were here today so he 
could see how | have grown, and again give me that brisk pat on the 
check, with a smile that would make his eyes light up, and once again 
make me the happiest person in the world. Yet | feel that every decision 
| make today, some part of me always reflects what he taught me. Papa 
has been an experience that has shaped me, someone | cannot 
separate from my soul, someone | will always look up to, and someone 
who is my eternal and ultimate source of inspiration. 


TURNING ‘SALT WATER’ SWEET 


Isheta D. Salgaocar 


Sitting in his red leather chair, a shawl draped around his shoulders and 
a knowing smile on his face, to me, this was Papa at a glance. An 
impeccable grandfather, he listened to my stories about a row with my 
best friend at school as intently as my dreams of growing up and 
becoming a professional who wanted to change the world. 


Contrary to other adults, who discarded such dreams without much 
thought, Papa believed that our dreams were just short of reality by hard 
work, direction and determination, all the values that he embodied. | had 
a number of such dreams that he listened to without even a raised 
eyebrow from visiting the moon to becoming India’s prime minister. 


When | was seven, the whole family visited Chorwad, Papa’s hometown, 
and we saw the manner in which people there lived. | was shocked, 
coming from largely protected childhood, to see that several people did 
not have access to clean drinking water. | remember walking up to Papa 
boldly, and asking, “Why don't they have water to drink? The sea is all 
around us.” He just smiled and told me that sea water was salty, and in 
attempt to explain a 7-year-old, told me how salty water needs to be 
converted to ‘sweet water’ in order to become drinkable. | thought this 
was the best deed in the world - converting salt water to sweet- and told 
him | wanted to be a scientist when | grew up and make all the water in 
the world sweet so that everyone would have enough to drink. He was 
thrilled to hear this and gave me one of his thappas (high fives), which 
were renowned amongst us grandchildren. 


Only now | do realise that Papa had the incredible ability to make the 
person before him feel like she had come to the most ingenious 
conclusion in the world, while all along he had known exactly what 
needed to be done and had just egged them along to reach the same 
end. Such a humble, knowledgeable man was my grandfather. 


Papa also had an amazing power of communication, which | like to 
believe | have inherited. From a very young age he taught me the power 
of writing letters and communicating with people. Twice a week, | would 
write fax messages (on my very own letterhead, that he had had made, 
much to my delight) to Papa and narrate silly anecdotes, to which he 
always responded ever so promptly. 


A few years after he made me discover my passion for science, he 
introduced me to the world of politics, telling me of all his adventures as 
a young boy in Gujarat, aiding the battle against the British Raj along the 
docks. He also told me stories of Indira Gandhi and Benazir Bhutto, 
women at the forefront of politics, and explained to me, a mere ten-year- 
old, why having a good leader and government was essential. | was 
fascinated by these female political figures and asked Papa if | would 
ever be able to meet them. He encouraged me to write to Ms Bhutto, 
and | did do so only to receive a wonderful letter back, along with a 
photograph and an open invitation to Pakistan. 


This cementing of strong relationships with several different kinds of 
people all over the world and putting our feet into new waters was 
another lesson, one of many that Papa taught me at a very young age. 

| turned 18 recently, and what | missed most was not having Papa by my 
side, aiding to cut my cake. He always told me how | was his dikri 
(daughter) as our birthdays were barely a day apart. He always made 
sure that | had a cake to cut at his birthday celebration as well, however 
big or small. This ability he had to make every single person he 
interacted with feel unbelievably special was one that | have seen in 
no other, and | am glad that whatever little time | had with Papa, | was 
able to absorb some of his knowledge and imbibe some of his qualities. 


Today, as | look back, | can still imagine myself flying through the double 
doors on gyarah maala (the eleventh floor, my grandfather's floor) only 
to be received by the irreplaceable sparkle in his eyes and the proud, 
loving smile that played on his lips that could only be surpassed by the 
excitement on my face. 


BE FEARLESS 


Arjun B Kothari 


| called my grandfather Papa’, just what my mother called him. To me, 
Papa was someone | loved and respected. The first thing | would do as 
soon as | reached Sea Wind would be to go straight to his room to say 
‘hello.’ The intensity of the warmth in his welcome and his smile was 
something that struck me only in retrospect. He always made it a point to 
test my strength by asking me to lift something heavy. | was a tall and 
big kid and he was amused that | was pretty strong, and for a long time, 
called me He-Man. Papa never minded if | visited him even when he 
was with his important guests. He always made it a point to introduce 
me, and then | would grab some peanuts, which were his all-time 
favourite, and run away from there. He laughed heartily at that! 


| have great memories of the lovely holidays we have all hail together. 
The highlight of a holiday was to fly with all my other cousins on a 
private plane which had bunk beds! Papa would always question us 
about the country we were visiting and ask us to read up more 
information. | now realise he was testing if our parents taken the time to 
educate us about the places we were going to see. On holidays he 
would spend a great deal of time, chatting, and telling us about his 
childhood adventures. His joy was very visible, especially when 
immersed in an animated conversation with the driver of our safari jeep 
as he instructed him to get as close as possible to the animals. He 
wanted this for two reasons: one, so that all of us, his grandchildren, 
could view them at close quarters, and the second, to instil a sense of 
fearlessness in us. He liked the elephants and the lions especially as 
they were unsuspicious and majestic. He made me realise that they 
made their own rule, and they were "Lords’” of the jungle. At the age of 
six | did not fully understand the meaning of what he said. Now, | realise 
that he too lived his life by his Own rules and uncompromising values. 


He indirectly drove the point that we should develop an Individual 
personality and not do what others do or say. It was a wonderful lesson 
that helped me develop my thinking and taught me never to be scared of 
facing anything. 


| was astonished when | realised the range of my Papa’s contact, and 
his popularity, and the full significance of it never struck me until | went 
with him to public places. It is only when | saw so many people coming 
up to greet him, and the general buzz that was created around him, that 
| realised that my Papa was an important public figure. 


My best time with him was eating a Chinese meal al his favourite 
restaurant at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Mumbai. He taught me to enjoy and 
develop a taste for Chinese food. In fact, | would mess up the sauces 
while eating the spring rolls and he would smile at me fondly and 
encourage me to eat more. | think he liked us to eat well, but would not 
tolerate noisy behaviour. We were at our best when we were with him as 
we knew this was expected of us, and also because everyone in the 
restaurant was watching us. 


Papa used to practise his physiotherapy every day without fail. We 
grandsons enjoyed messing up and playing in his huge yoga room 
where he had gadlas (low mattresses) and he would strongly support 
our boisterous behaviour. Kokilamummy used to be worried that one of 
us would get hurt, but even then, he encouraged us. | think he thought it 
was good to be naughty and playful...but at the right time, at the right 
place. 


Once | broke a glass table, and Papa said that even if | had broken a 
more valuable item while learning to play my favourite sport - football - it 
was okay. He wanted me to be strong and fearless. He was well-built 
and had a brilliant smile. Papa encouraged me to be curious and ask 
question when | did not Know or understand anything. He taught me to 
be frank and honest, just like himself. He often asked me to confide in 
him if | had any complaints against my parents. This made me feel 
secure that he was always there for me. 


One of my most memorable moments was when Papa received the First 
Citizen’s Award in Mumbai. | still vividly recollect the excitement at 
home. It was also the first time that | gelled my hair and wore a blue 
blazer with gold buttons. Papa commented that | looked handsome, and 
told me that | should also work towards such high honours and never 
settle for anything but the best. He was happiest when we went to the 
Jamnagar refinery and always followed it up with questions about our 
observations there. He never understood my fascination with video 
games. He wanted us to be physically fit and mentally alert. 


Papa always called or faxed me a list of simple assignments, like 
walking around my garden and collecting the different varieties of 
leaves. | then had to courier these to him as proof that the job was done. 
He sent Nayantara and me seeds for papaya and other fruit trees. We 
had to take photographs and report to him about their growth. He was 
happy that we were contributing and doing constructive things even at 
such young age. 


| was 11 years old when | watched all the news coverage on television 
about Papa’s legendary life. Only then did | realise what a great life he 
had led. | wish | could have had more time with him. Papa is the one and 
only Dhirubhai Ambani, the greatest and the best! His life continues to 
motivate and inspire me. | am lucky to be his grandson and will always 
strive to do my best, just as Papa would have wanted me to. 


| WAS HIS ‘DAI DIKRI’ 


Isha M Ambani 


To the world he was known to be an excellent entrepreneur, the 
admirable industrialist who rose from rags to riches. He was known as 
Mr. Dhirubhai Ambani, the man who made the bulls of the stock market 
in India run, the man who gifted India with his worthy companies. This 
man was my grandfather, and the person whom | called Papa. 


Although, my memories of him are now faint, there are a few things | 
remember very distinctly of the times we shared together, and | am 
going to share a couple of them with you. 


One of them that | remember very clearly are his thappas or high fives. 
As a toddler, | remember going up to meet him and he greeting me with 
one of his famous thappas that were filled with affection for his youngest 
granddaughter - me. But those thappas, which were overflowing with 
love, | dreaded. As soon as | saw his hand coming towards my face, my 
eyes would well up with tears. After | had finished receiving my thappa, 
he would burst out laughing warmly, and seeing his sparkling eyes and 
jovial smile, | too would laugh, forgetting all about the thappa. 


Every holiday that | went on with Papa is still as fresh as yesterday in my 
mind, but the one | fondly recollect is the one to South Africa. My 
grandfather had a great passion for the wild, he loved seeing animals 
and nature, and together we made many trips to forests in India and 
overseas. 


| remember clearly that the kids were meant to be seated in one jeep, 
with the nannies and servants. The adults had planned to sit in the 
second jeep, with Papa and Kukumamma. When Papa saw this 
arrangement, he was furious, and insisted on sitting with us. So 
eventually, it was the kids, Papa and Kukumamma. Whenever we 
spotted an animal, Papa’s eyes would shine like a playful child’s, and 


he would say, “Aa jo soo che (Look at this).” | think his favourite 
sightings were of the tiger, cheetah, lion, and leopard. He absolutely 
loved them. 


Even on Sunday, it was a routine for me to go up to his room, seat with 
him for half an hour and then eat lunch with him. During this time, we 
would chat and he would tell me about global situation, politics, and 
international economies. As | was very young at that time and only in 
primary school | did not comprehend too much, but never got bored of 
what he was saying. 


However, his favourite stories were those about his adolescence, his 
days in Aden, Chorwad and fighting in the Independence struggle at the 
mere age of 16. | remember how | got completely engrossed in these 
stories, and would keep asking him for more, and he would 
enthusiastically continue narrating them until Kukumamma came and 
told us, “Uhamvanu thandu thai chhe, jaldi aavo (The food is getting cold, 
come quickly)” 


For him, | was his ‘dai dikri’ (good daughter) and the only ‘dikri' at home. 
| used to meet him twice a day - at night and after school; if it was not 
too late lor school in the mornings, | was expected to meet him even 
then. Every time | met him, | would receive one of his famed thappas, 
and then | would have to sit beside him and tell him what | had done 
during the day. After | finished talking, he would tell his servant to get us 
some of his favourite gor-papdi, and we both would sit and relish it 
together. 


During one summer holiday, when my brothers, my mother and | had 
gone to the States, he missed us so much that he actually called for a 
video conference. | remember seeing and hearing all my family 
members, who were in Mumbai, on this huge screen, and | was truly 
mesmerised! | don’t think | will ever forget that incident. As | look back, 
there are so many memories and they are definitely not fading as | 
thought they would. In fact, | remember them as well as | did when | was 
living those moments. However, if | started relating more, then | will go 
on to write pages and pages. So, | shall stop over here. 

At the end, | would only like to say, Papa, | loved you, love you and will 
always continue to love you. 


NO ONE LIKE HIM 


Akash M. Ambani 


My grandfather was very special and no one can ever have one like him. 
He was a father, a friend, and a mentor to me. | shared a very unique 
relationship with him. Ever since | was a baby, | had to go to gyaarah 
maala (eleventh floor) my grandfather’s floor morning and evening. 
Every morning, as he would exercise on his big gadda (mattress), | 

had to exercise with him and then go and drop him at his office in his big 
Cadillac. On reaching his office at Maker Chambers, everybody used to 
salute him and | would feel very important. 


As | grew up and had to go to school, | could not spend so much time, 
but every evening we would have our special one-to-one sessions. As 
soon as he saw me, he would give me a loving slap on my face to greet 
me and then both of us would start laughing. That was a standing joke 
between my grandfather and me. He would then ask me about football, 
games, India, and life, but never about studies. These were my precious 
moments with him. 


Life was always exciting with him around. There was nothing he was not 
willing to do for me and | would do anything for him. Both of us loved 
Chinese food and once a week, we would go to Golden Dragon, but 
night time as | would say ‘good night’, it was hot gor-papdi and laddoo 
time, and we would both eat to our hearts’ content. Papa, gor-papdi 
does not taste as sweet anymore without you! 


Holidays were always fun when my grandfather accompanied us. It was 
the year 2002 and we were made to bunk our last days of school as we 
left for the USA. He took us to Disney World and came with me on every 
ride. One memory that is firmly etched in my mind, and makes me laugh 
even today, is when both of us went to a Nike showroom. There were so 
many shoes on display and my grandfather did not know which one to 
pick. So, he told the salesman to let him try on all the shoes, and in the 
end, we did not buy even a single pair. | can still see the look on the 
man’s face. 


Who knew that this was going to be my last holiday with Papa. | so 
completely remember the last chat | had with him. We were sitting at the 
poolside at Sea Wind, and discussing India, politics, and the economy. 
His words to me were, “All of us must work together to make India a 
globally great country and this will happen in your lifetime, Akku. 
Do you understand?” “Not too much," | relied, and both of us started 
laughing, and he gave me one of his loving slaps. He was eating his 
paan (betel leaf), as usual; who knew that this would be the last chat we 
would have together. 


His wisdom is recorded in the pages of history, but more importantly, it 
recorded in my heart. | will use it to chart my path to success like he did. 
| love you, Papa, wherever you are. 


BE THE BEST 


Anmol A. Ambani 


The only person who addressed me, stressing the ‘n’ in my name, was 
Papa. | loved - and miss - the way he called my name, which was full of 
love and affection. 


Unfortunately, | got only 11 years with him, and now | realise how much | 
miss his presence in my life. 


We spent the longest hours together at mealtimes, when | noticed 

how similar our tastes in food were - spicy and sweet. After our meal, we 
would have stimulating talks about my studies and sports activities and 
he would constantly enquire about my goals and aspirations. 


| am sure he had his plans for me, but | was too young to understand. | 
recall that he laid great importance on hard work on being the best, 
being ambitious and valuing time. Often in his conversations, he implied 
that | must surpass him and Dad. How | wish he was here to see that 
through; hope | do not disappoint him. 


| clearly remember that he never tried to change my thought process. He 
was always open to my opinions even if it was contrary to his 
beliefs. At that tender age, | had no inhibitions to chat with him about 
anything under the sun; he always made me feel good about myself. 
One of our favourite topics was the experiences of his life- right from his 
youth to family and work. He often narrated incidents about Mukesh 
Kaka and my dad. 


The one that made me laugh was when they both had a ‘food fight,’ 
which was against Papa’s idea of respecting food. They were both 
punished and had to be in the garage all night, with rats and 
cockroaches. He talked about his love for Nature and regularly took all of 
us on safaris. 


He also spoke to me about how he travelled from Aden to Mumbai with 
just Rs.50 in his pocket, and how he had to do small jobs, and worked 
his way up with perseverance, and finally, earned success, ‘No pain, no 
gain’ was what / understood. He surely made a mark on my mind about 
discipline, and how to handle life with an iron hand in a velvet glove. / 
love my grandfather and can never thank him enough for what he has 
done for us. 


| WANT TO BE LIKE HIM 


Anant M. Ambani 


My grandfather, whom | called Mota Papa, and he called me his dost 
(friend). My Motta Papa, who never started his day until he had seen 
me. My Motta Papa, who gave me Rs. 10,000 on my fifth birthday and 
made me the richest boy in the world. My Motta Papa, who told me 
stories of bravery every day and secretly hid sweets for me. 


Every morning, | would see my Motta Papa fold his hands in front of the 
sun and say a prayer. | wondered why he always started his day with 
this greeting and asked him. He told me he was praying to the God 
Surya. He explained to me why this was important and taught me about 
God. 


| was always the first to greet him in the morning, and if | was a little late, 
all the liftmen, servants and stall were shouted at and told to carry me 
and bring me to his room. When | was very young, Motta Papa would 
call me five or six times a day. One day, | remember, | got tired of being 
called all the time, especially when | was playing. So, | went up to him 
and said, “Why do you keep calling me all the time? | am so busy. Do 
one thing, put two photographs of mine in front of you so that you can 
see me all the time instead of calling me constantly!” 


Motta Papa and | shared a special secret — gor-papdi. Mummy and 
Papa would not allow me to eat sweets. | would wait to sneak into my 
grandfather's room at night and sit on his bed near his head, and then 
Ramchandra, his servant, would bring the hidden treat box of gor-papdi, 
and we would both have a feast. 


Motta Papa would go with me to Crawford Market. While | would go into 
the pet shops to buy birds, my dad and he would wait outside in the car 
for me. Then, we would all go to the Borivali National Park to set the 
birds free. 


One day, | was taking some of my rescued animals and birds to my 
animal shelter when the police caught me. | called my Motta Papa and 
he spoke to the policeman and explained everything, and after that there 
was no problem at all. 


After my grandfather's illness and his stay at the hospital, he wouldn't 
talk to me or anyone. | heard people say that he was amar (immortal). | 
asked Mummy, what does amar mean? She said that he would always 
be there for me. | think what she said is true for he comes and visits me 
at night, and says, “Dost, aage kya karna hai?” (What do we do next, my 
friend?) When | walk at the U.S. Club, | know he walks along with me. 
Once, he even left two white pigeons for me in my bathroom. 


| loved him as he never forced me to do anything. Not even to go to 
school. He would always tell me, do not worry about your studies, “Dost, 
your brain will work like mine™ | miss my Motta Papa and my chats with 
him. | want my brain to work like my Motta Papa’s. | want to be like him 
one day. 


MAKING HIM PROUD 


Anshul M Ambani 


Every time | flip open my mobile phone, | see Papa, whose photo | have 
saved on my screen, because | think of him and miss him so much. 
Ever since | was five years old, | used to often have dinner with him. 
One thing he taught me while having dinner was to clean my plate and 
never waste food. | would spend a lot of time with him; he would pull my 
ears and check. and pat me very hard on them. He would then tell me 
about the war film, he had seen. 


| also remember one incident that Papa told me about Dad. Papa had a 
Fiat car. One day Dad took it without telling anyone, spray painted a 
number on it and took it for a car rally. When Papa came to know about 
it, he got very angry. He punished Dad by locking him up in his room. / 
found that very funny and told Dad that | knew how he was punished by 
Papa. 


| wish | had had more time with Papa, but all | can say is, | have very 
happy memories of him. Whenever | shut my eyes, / can always see his 
smiling face which is on my phone. | am very proud to have such a 
wonderful grandfather and hope to make him very proud of me one day. 


XI The world pays tribute 


Dhirubhai s extraordinary achievements drew him high praise both in 
India and abroad without his really seeking it. He held dear the 
accolades he received, but the Wharton Dean s Medal was especially 
significant as he was the first Indian to receive it. Other recipients 
include, President Fidel Ramos of the Philippines, Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres and Chairman of GE Reginald E. Jones. 


The tributes paid to Dhirubhai unanimously acknowledge the almost 
mythical scale of his achievement; this was work he had accomplished 
in one lifetime. Not surprisingly, it left people astounded, though he 
believed that if he could do it, others could too! 


The following pages take you through some of the awards and 
distinctions conferred upon this phenomenal, yet remarkably humble, 
man. 


January 10, 1980 New Delhi 

Dhirubhai at a celebratory dinner four days after Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi swept back into power. Dhirubhai had always admired her 
courage and grit and continued to believe in her leadership even during 
the 34 months she was out of power. 


THE DEAN'S MEDAL,WHARTON SCHOOL 


Dhirubhai is awarded the 24th Dean’s Medal by the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. The Dean’s Medal is the School’s highest 
tribute for extraordinary achievement or service by individuals 
throughout the world. 

The Dean selects a small number of individuals, who through excellence 
in management, have truly made a difference in the creation of wealth 
and value and in the promotion of a peaceful and prosperous world. 


“Sir,” said the Dean in his speech, “I hope that you will not think it is 
forward of me to call you ‘Dhirubhai’. It is the name spoken by your 
closest family and friends. It is also a term of special respect used by the 
more than 4 million shareholders of the international company you have 
built. 


So many people use this familiar name because in a unique and 
meaningful way, you have brought them into your business and, indeed, 
into your family as no Indian businessman had ever done before. And in 
so doing, you have introduced a revolution in equity investment to India, 
and a new model of business leadership.” 


“Pedigree is no longer of any significance in democratic India. It is 
performance that is crucial," said Dhirubhai, in his acceptance speech. 


MAN OF THE CENTURY AWARD 
November 8, 2000, Mumbai 


The Chemtech Foundation and Chemical Engineering World, India’s 
leading industry association, confers the ‘Man of the Century’ award on 
Dhirubhai in recognition of his outstanding contribution to the growth and 
development of the chemical industry in India. 


A few years later, Dr. Alexander touchingly observed in his condolence 
speech, “In the passing away of Dhirubhai Ambani, the nation has lost 
one of the doyens of modern Indian corporate community, a 

philanthropist, and above all, a great human being endowed with great 
compassion and concern for the underprivileged sections of society...” 


FIRST CITIZEN AWARD, CIVIC RECEPTION, CITY OF MUMBAI 


Dumber 16. 2000. Mumbai 


The Brihanmumbai Mahanagarpalika felicitates Dhirubhai with a civic 
reception for the First Citizen’s Award. Over the years, the Corporation 
has honoured luminaries such as HRH the Prince of Wales, Subhash 
Chandra Bose, Dadabhai Naoroji, Dr Rajendra Prasad, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Mother Teresa, and 
J.R.D. Tata. Eminent personalities and the citizens of Mumbai come 
together to honour Dhirubhai for his spirit of entrepreneurship. 


Mumbai was very dear to Dhirubhai. In his acceptance speech, he 
shared what he truly felt about the city: “It is true that | was born in 
Gujarat. But | was reborn in Mumbai. Mumbai gave birth to the spirit that 
has moved me all my life. Mumbai gave me opportunity when | looked 
for it. Mumbai gave me courage when | laced challenges. Mumbai gave 
me support when | needed it. Mumbai gave me strength when difficulties 
came in the way. Mumbai has always nourished me kindly. In this sense, 
Mumbai has been like a mother to me. Kind, caring and generous.’ 


THE ECONOMIC TIMES LIFETIME ACHIEVEMENT AWARD FOR 
CORPORATE EXCELLENCE 


August 10, 2001, Mumbai 


First among equals. Receiving The Economic Times Lifetime 
Achievement Award for Corporate Excellence from Union Finance 
Minister Yashwant Sinha. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT CAME HOME 
April 6, 2001 Mumbai 


Corridors of power. Bill Clinton, the former President of the United States 
of America, at our Sea Wind home where he partook of our traditional 
Gujarati thali lunch with great relish! 


WHEN LEGENDS MEET 


Chatting with Amitabh Bachchan, who once said of Dhirubhai, quoting 
William Blake, 

“He had the vision to see a world in a grain of sand and to hold infinity in 
the palm of his hand. 


Xll Homage to a legend 


THE FIRST DHIRUBHAI AMBANI MEMORIAL LECTURE 
July 6, 2003, Mumbai 


On the occasion of the first death anniversary of Dhirubhai, the First 
Dhirubhai Ambani Memorial Lecture was held at the National Centre for 
the Performing Arts in Mumbai. Dr. A.P.J. Abdul Kalam, President of 
India, was the Guest of Honour. It was an occasion which will live in our 
memories as a fitting tribute to a man, who, in one lifetime, built from 
scratch India’s first private sector company to rank amongst the top 500 
corporations of the world. Dhirubhai is, and will continue to be, a legend 
for generations to come. We will always miss his big ideas, enthusiasm, 
passion, warmth, simplicity, humility, sincerity, ability to give endlessly of 
himself to others. But above all, we will miss his guiding hand and his 
loving nature. This is a day of dedication to Dhirubhai’s values and vision 
to make Reliance a synonym for service and excellence, to secure lor 
India a place amongst the leading nations of the world. 


“For me Shri Dhiruhhai Ambani represented a strong mind which 
propagated that having small aim is a crime.” 


Dr. A.P.J. Abdul Kalam 
“Shri Dhirubhai Ambani was undoubtedly, one of the greatest captains of 
Indian industry in the modern era. But he will also be remembered as a 


great nation builder.” 


Dr. Manmohan Singh 


THE SECOND DHIRUBHAI AMBANI MEMORIAL LECTURE 


July 6, 2004, Mumbai 


“We are gathered here to remember and pay our homage to Dhirubhai. | 
had met him and understood him so well that | do not need to praise him 
here because whoever has met him is full of praise for him, and when 
they meet me, they narrate all the good experiences they had with him. 
When we look at Dhirubhai's life, if there is any central point in his life, it 
is duty. 


He who forgets his roots, also stops blooming and only thorns remain 
with him. Our industrious man, Dhirubhai, never forgot his roots and his 
origins, that is his Saurashtra, his Gujarat, his India. And he always 
remembered whatever he faced in life. Not forgetting one’s beginnings 
and origin is the biggest wisdom one has. 


Dhirubhai’s sincerity, wisdom, and bondage to work kept on increasing 
and we are observing the same in his family as well. This is called 
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‘God’s grace’. 


-Pujya Sant Shri Moraribapu 


COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE STAMP 


December 28, 2002, Mumbai 


The stamp of approval. On Dhirubhai’s 70th birth anniversary, a 
commemorative postal stamp was issued by the Philately Department, 
Department of Posts. It was a consummate honour, made even more 
special because it was released in less than six months. It normally 
takes about a decade from demise for the conferring 

of this tribute. 


|| RAM || 


Respected Behenji Kokilaben and the Ambani family, 

Jai Siyaram. 

| wish you great happiness. 

| am delighted to learn that you are writing a book on the late 
Honourable Shri Dhirubhai Ambani. | am sure it will provide inspiration 
and guidance to society. 

| believe Shri Dhirubhai was goal-oriented and accomplished whatever 
he set out to achieve with his foresight. He was business-oriented, 
dedicated to building industry. And he was duty-oriented, completely 
committed to the overall well-being of society. 


An individual with these three orientations is a confluence of powers that 
can benefit society in myriad ways. 


| offer my respects to the memory of this multi-dimensional man who 
worked for the happiness and interest of mankind. My good wishes and 
prayers to your entire family. 


May your endeavour prove to be a gift of God to all. 


With regards and Ram Smaran. 


Moraribapu 
Chitrakoot Dham, Saurashtra. Talgajanla, Gujarat 


|| SHREE HARI || 


RAMESH BHAI OJHA 


Shri Dhirubhai Ambani was a man defined by his tremendous and 
tireless effort. He was resolve incarnate, his aspirations were infinite, his 
self-confidence limitless and his foresight was unmatched. 


There was no place for lethargy, no room for laziness in this man who 
was unrelentingly insistent on punctuality and discipline. His unparalleled 
mind could process solutions to the hardest problems in a trice. 


Not only did Dhirubhai create immense wealth with his untiring hard 
work, he harnessed it for India’s economic growth and prosperity. The 
‘industrial centres’ he set up arc in reality ‘pilgrim centres’ with the 
Capacity to solve the country’s twin plagues of poverty and 
unemployment, thus making India an economic force to reckon with. 


Going beyond the boardroom, Dhirubhai was a family man at heart. It 
would give me immense joy to see him in the presence of his extended 
family, completely relaxed and at ease, taking pleasure in their 
company. 


With this book, respected Kokilaben gives us an insight into her life with 
Dhirubhai, as she knew him. My sincere wishes, congratulations and 
blessings on the auspicious occasion of the publication of a book on Shri 
Dhirubhai Ambani, first among men. 


Ramesh Bhai Oza 
Mangai Co-op Society, Thakur Complex, Kandivili (W), Mumbai 


KARMAYOGI DHIRUBHAI 


Kokilaben D Ambani 


When | look back on this remarkable journey undertaken by a 
remarkable man, | think it is amply evident that his material 
achievements were only a part of him. There was in him an enormous 
wealth of spirit and this book has been an attempt to let readers catch a 
glimpse of his other empire the one of love, friendship, and trust that he 
built with equal competence and success. 


Sitting across me, while | write this, is Dhirubhai’s favourite red chair, an 
imposing and integral part of his personality. Our friends used to call it 
‘Dhirubhai’s magic red chair.’ Their words ring true even today. His chair 
does not appear vacant to me. | see him sitting there, with the same 
ever-smiling face and sparkling eyes, showering his love on us. 


| remember when he was once asked about his retirement, he had 
replied, 

“There are two words missing from my book of life, one is ‘impossible’ 
and the other ‘retirement.’ | will continue working till the end.” True to his 
word, he worked till the day he could, June 24, 2002. There were many 
things that | learnt from observing the way he lived his life. It brings to 
mind a couplet by Sant Kabir: 


Kabira, jab hum paida hue 
Jag hanse hum roye 
Aisee karni kar chale 
Hum hanse jag roye. 


(Kabir says, when we are born, the world smiles and we cry, let us leave 
behind a life, where we smile and the world weeps) 


His life is an inspiration, the legacy of a true karmayogi. He introduced 
each one of us to the sea of energy within and motivated us to explore 
its depths fully. 


The void he left behind is filled with memories of the bountiful and very 
blessed life we shared. 


